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EDWARD D. IVES 


The Man Who Plucked the Gorbey: 
A Maine Woods Legend 


HE Canada Jay labors under the official name of perisoreus canadensis 
canadensis but it is more commonly called gorbey, moose-bird, meat-bird, grease- 
bird, Whiskey Jack, Whiskey John, Hudson Bay bird, caribou bird, venison hawk, 
grey jay, woodsman’s friend, or camp robber.' Maine woodsmen usually call 
it either gorbey or moose-bird. It is a native of the northern coniferous forests, which 
means that it is found all through Canada but only in the northernmost areas of the 
northernmost states of the Union. In the Northeast, it is found in northern Maine 
and over most of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Ernest Thompson Seton said it 
looked like “a magnified chickadee”: it is a little larger than a robin and has thick, 
grey furry feathers over most of its body save for a white throat and forehead and a 
black cap. It will eat absolutely anything. It will peck at a deer carcass, steal bait 
out of traps, make off with soap and candles that have been left around a camp, and 
the Indians claim it will even eat moccasins and fur caps. It is a great hoarder and has 
a stornach that is bottomless. One story tells of a camp cook who threw out some 
stale doughnuts, only to see a gorbey fly down, put his left foot through one dough- 
nut, his right foot through another, grab yet another with his beak, and thus make 
off to a nearby tree with three doughnuts. Over and over I have had woodsmen tell 
me how these birds would appear around a lunch-ground deep in the woods. There 
would only be a couple the first day, but more and more would gather as time went 
on, and they got so tame that they would sit on your knee or shoulder, eat out of 
your hand, or, if you were not careful, steal food right off your plate. 

There are numerous stories about the gorbey. A ballad, “Tom Cray,” local to 
northern Maine, celebrates the demise of a woodsman who worked on a log landing: 
“He started for the landing, one morning quite late,/ But little did he think of his 
terrible fate,/ When down came two bluejays, a garbey and took/ The poor little 
landing-man on Beaver Brook.” And it warns us all as follows: “Now it’s young 
folks take a warning, of the fowls be aware,/ Of the bluejays and the garbies that 
fly in the air;/ When you go out-a-walking, be armed and keep look/ For the blue- 
jays and garbies upon Beaver Brook.” ? 

Often in Maine I have heard the story that these little birds are the souls of dead 
woodsmen. While most informants have not wished to go this far, they have told 
me again and again that no woodsman will harm a gorbey in any way. Another 
belief is, as one informant told me, “Anything that you do to a garbie happens to 
you. .. . An exasperated woodsman kicked at one which was stealing his lunch and 
broke its leg; a day or so after that, the man got his foot caught in the trace-chain 
of a scoot and suffered a fractured leg.” Another man threw a stick at one, broke 
its wing, and that afternoon he broke his arm. It is with a special version of this 
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sympathetic reaction that I wish to deal here: the story of the man who stripped 
the bird of its feathers. 

Charles Sibley of Argyle, Maine, now well over seventy, had worked for many years 
in the lumberwoods around Moosehead Lake. On 30 November 1958, he told me the 
story this way: 


Ives: You were telling me the other day about Archie Stackhouse. 

Sibley: Yeah. 

Ives: Now where did you know him? 

Sibley: Well, he used to be wangan man up in the woods there, and he’d watch 
camp and tote-teams; he used to stay up there the year round. Well, this is the story 
they told. Now I don’t know whether it’s true or not. The only thing I know about 
it—he didn’t have a spear of hair on his head no more than you in the palm of your 
hand. Not a bit. And they said he took a—one of these gorbies, these meat-birds, you 
know what them are. Well, he took one of them and he picked him, all but his wings. 
In February. Picked him all off, feathers all off him, all but just his wings, and he 
said, “to, you son of a bitch, and get you a new coat.” And they said the next morning 
when he woke up, his hair laid right on the pillow, every God-damned bit. Now, ’f 
they’s any truth in that, I don’t know, but I do know he didn’t have any hair. 


Angus Enman (aet. c. 75) now lives in Spring Hill, Prince Edward Island, but in 
his youth he worked in the woods of the Rangeley-Magalloway area of western 
Maine. On 18 August 1958, he told me the story as it had been told to him: 


Ives: Did you ever hear the story about the fellow who pulled the feathers out of 
the bird? 

Enman: Yeah, I heard the boys talking about that up in the woods. Oh, I never 
heard very much about it, you know. Up there, those moose-birds—you was lunchin’ 
out, you know—they’d be thick, they’d be startin’, they’d be right there, and they’d 
come right up on my feet. And, uh, there was an old fellow setting alongside of me 
one day, and I pretty near caught one. And he said, “Look,” he said, “I could tell 
you a story about that.” He said, “There was a bad fella, wicked sort of fella, and 
he caught one of the birds.” And he said, “He picked the feathers off him and let 
him go in the cold of the winter. And he said, oh, he passed a remark—he was a 
wicked sort of a fella—he said, ‘Let the old son of a bitch that put them on you 
grow them on again.’” He said, “He woke up in the morning baldheaded as could 
be.” . . . That man told me that one day up there at the lunch-ground... . 
We was up in old Blue Mountain up back of Andover. 


More often, though, the story is reduced to a single sentence, sometimes as simple 
a one as the following: “The story is that he had plucked a bird in the dead of winter 
and the next morning his hair was gone.” 

I had collected several versions of the story in my travels around Maine, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Usually the man named was Archie Stack- 
house and the locale was “across Moosehead Lake,” until I was ready to title this 
paper, ““The Legend of Archie Stackhouse.” However, to check my findings, I wrote 
a letter asking for information on “the man who pulled the feathers off a bird and 
later lost all his hair,” and I published it in every daily and weekly paper in Maine, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and northern New Hampshire and Vermont. 
As a further check, I published it in several of the larger papers in each of the 
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Canadian provinces and upstate New York. The result was a veritable avalanche 
of letters—over two hundred of them. Not all of them told me the story but almost 
every one had something helpful to say. I ought to add that I received only a couple 
of “wise-guy” letters (none of them very funny), three tracts, two offers to be pen- 
pals, but none of marriage. “Folklore by mail” has its drawbacks and limitations, 
but I think that in the present study it proved its usefulness. 

I now have over one hundred versions of the story, varying in length from one 
sentence to several pages. Archie Stackhouse no longer occupies the center of the 
stage alone; he shares that place with twenty-eight others. All but one of the versions 
have Maine or New Brunswick for their locale.? Within this area the story is wide- 
spread and homogeneous, but it centers in six areas, each with its own local “heroes.” 
Let us make a quick survey: 

1. The Upper Penobscot Basin. Roughly, this area extends from Holeb through 
Moosehead Lake, Chesuncook Lake, Mount Katahdin to Millinocket. By far the 
largest number of stories, about a third of all I have collected, come from this area, 
and they almost invariably have Archie Stackhouse for the hero. One from Holeb 
mentions a Moses Comstock, while two more (located over near St. Zacharie on 
the Canadian border) name a Joseph Morin. Here also should be included the 
handful of versions that come from the Rangeley area. 

2. Eastern Maine between Lincoln and Danforth. Roughly, this includes the 
Mattawamkeag-Baskahegan River basins. Here the hero, when he is named, is 
William Stinson. 

3. Northern Maine and Northwestern New Brunswick. Perhaps this area should 
be divided in two, but the score of versions I have collected all come within an area 
of less than a hundred square miles. There are six different heroes here: Around 
Presque Isle, Maine, for example, he is always Leonard Ireland (or a variation of 
that name: Linwood Allen, etc.); in Fort Fairfield, Benny Teague. Across the New 
Brunswick line on the Tobique River, he is usually Henry Boone, although one 
version named a man known only as Hickey and another said the man was Wilfred 
Gray. 

4. The Miramichi Valley in New Brunswick. More often than not, the hero is 
nameless here, but when he is named, he is Alex Martin, Alex Grady, or Joe Grady. 
A Richard Graves turns up in Newcastle Bridge, some twenty miles to the south, and 
since the headwaters of the Southwest Miramichi lie close to the Tobique, perhaps 
Wilfred Gray from that area also belongs in this group. All the names are close 
enough to make that idea attractive. 

5. Albert County, New Brunswick. That is to say, the Moncton-Petitcodiac area. 
Out of the dozen versions I have from this area, Howard Beaman is almost always 
the man named. One version names a Millard Downing. 

6. York County, New Brunswick. This area is a vague one, and the hero is 
generally nameless, except for one version from around Magaguadavic, where he 
is Bill Robson, and one from the Nashwaak valley, where he is Judson Estabrook. 
One version comes from as far south as Bocabec on the Bay of Fundy. 


This completes the survey of the areas where the story is known. Aside from this 
change in the name of the hero, there are practically no differences in the stories 
told in the different areas; a detail found north of Moosehead Lake is likely as not 
to turn up just as often on the Miramichi or elsewhere. The only other significant 
area difference is that in the southernmost versions (those from around Lincoln and 
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Danforth in Maine and in Albert County in New Brunswick) birds like the blue- 
jay, robin, chickadee, and junco are often substituted for the gorbey, but here we 
are getting toward the southern edge of the gorbey’s range. However, even north of 
Moosehead Lake and in Aroostook County, we find the bluejay and even the robin 
occasionally. 

The story has numerous slight variants, many of them only elaborations. In most 
of the versions the man pulls out all of the feathers, but in eight he leaves the wing 
and tail feathers. One version has him burn the feathers off, while another has him 
put the living bird in the fire (in this particular version, the man himself is burned 
to death a short while afterward). Most of the versions do not report his saying 
anything when he releases the bird, but about twenty percent have him say something 
like “Fly to Jesus,” or “Go to Hell and get a new suit,” while only two (one of 
them Enman’s) actually show him as “wicked,” “Calling on God,” as a man from 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, reports it, “if he had the power he was credited with, to 
grow new feathers on the bird.” Very few of the versions say anything about what 
the bird does, but eight have it fly straight up out of sight after being plucked. 
Seldom is the reaction of the rest of the crew mentioned, but when the storyteller 
does include it he always points out that they were horrified or, at least, uneasy. 

The retribution almost always takes place ‘“‘next morning,” but some versions have 
it a few days, a week, or a month later, while one or two make it a point that the 
man received his punishment “before spring.” Most of the versions just say that 
he lost all his hair, but some go into detail, adding “body hair,” “eyebrows and eye- 
lashes,” “beard,” and “even the hair from his nose and ears.’”’ An interesting detail 
that turns up in forty percent of the tales is the following: “And the next morning 
when he woke up all his hair was on his pillow.” Many versions that tell the whole 
story in a sentence or two will still keep this one concrete detail. An interesting 
vatiant from the Nashwaak River says, ““That man lost all of his hair within a year. 
If I remember right, on a hot day in summer he went to the spring for a drink of 
water and dipped his head in and all his hair came out.” Two versions say nothing 
at all about the man losing all his hair, one simply stating “That night the man 
died,” while the other says, “Hickey was drowned about a year after on the drive on 
Pokiok Stream. The story was that a squirrel was the cause of the drowning.” About 
eighty percent of the stories stop here, but some follow through, adding that the man 
was forced to leave camp or that he always wore a hat, “even to meals.” 

A version from Monmouth, Maine, leads into the story in an interesting way: 


It happened on the Tobique River in Northern N.B. The bird was called a gorby. 
An old woodsman wouldn’t hurt one. Sometimes play tricks on them by tossing out 
a piece of hot bun toasted over the fire and the first bird that got it got a hot beak 
and then would fly up in a tree and scold and it sounded as if they were saying 
“Jesus Jesus.” . . . This man thinking he was doing something smart held one and 
picked all the feathers off but the wing feathers and tail feathers and tossed it into 
the air and said, “Now fly to your Jesus bareassed.” The others predicted something 
drastic would happen to him and the next morning when he lifted up his head all 
his hair was left on his heading which might have been his bag of clothes called a 
turkey, a folded jacket, or a bunch of fir boughs. He left the crew soon after. 


I might add that several people mentioned this matter of the bird’s cries sounding 
like “Jesus.” The late Herbert Rice, woodsman, of Bangor, claimed that when 
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Archie Stackhouse held the bird in his hand it was saying, “Cold, oh Jesus, cold!” 
while another man remarks that after being plucked “the jack ran off hollering, ‘Oh, 
it’s chilly, bejesus!’ ” 

I would like now to quote one version entire, both because it contains interesting 
details not found in other versions and because it is well told. It was sent me by 
Mr. A. Richard, 58, of Brunswick, Maine, “as it was told us when we were kids ‘by 
my grandfather as a bedtime story.” 


In a large logging camp in the Maine woods, a crew of loggers were chopping for 
a logging company and under the leadership of a very cruel and brutal man named 
John? ? [sic] who was known to be able to beat up five to six men any time at the 
least provocating word or act. One night or early morning during a severe snow 
storm the men were in camp drinking or playing cards not having been able to even 
step outside the doors for three days. These men used to very active work were all 
in a very bad temper, but none so bad as Big John the camp boss; and Pierre 
LeBlanc, the camp cook, who was the smallest man in camp and who was always 
stating that some day he Pierre would beat the life out of Big John, to which all 
would joke about; on this particular stormy night Big John was sitting by a window, 
when a little corberie came to peck on the window pane wanting to be let in out 
of the cold. Big John opened the window, and taking the corberie in, proceeded to 
clean off every last feather; then tossing the bird back in the cold night. The men 
stared in frightful awe at this cruel act, none daring to speak a word except little 
Pierre. Pierre, tiny alongside Big John, stepped in front of the cruel man and de- 
nounced him as only a Frenchman can do and then made his last threat to Big 
John. “John you big brute, some day you will wake up and you will also be plucked 
clean of every last hair on your body.” 

In the early morning the men were awakened by an awful moan. Then tramping 
on the floor getting out of bed they saw an awful sight; Big John the cruel and the 
brute of all the logging camps was pacing the floor stark naked, and as hairless as 
the little bird had been featherless. At this time little Pierre came from his kitchen 
and taking one look at Big John said, “Now you big strong brutal animal, God has 
punished you, but not the way Pierre is going to do.” And with that he proceeded 
to give the big man the most unholy beating anyone had ever witnessed and every 
man stood rooted to the floor unable to stop Pierre until Big John was whimpering 
and crying like a baby. When Big John was revived Pierre fixed him a lunch and 
ordered him out of the camp with the warning never to return. 

From that day on no man in the Maine and New Brunswick camps would work ; 
for the once big woods boss, so the company passed a rule that Big John would have 
the rights to food and lodging for one night at any of their camps and Big John 
earned his keep going from camp to camp, not daring to stay more than one night 
and making reports to the logging company on location of good wood lots that could 
be had for logging. 


As might be expected, a good many of the narrators were skeptical, not wanting 
me to think that they believed the story. A great many more were simply doubtful. 
Both groups were apt to add something like, “At least that’s the way it was told to 
me.” On the other hand, I was not prepared for anything like the number of people 
who claimed to believe the story. Even if I discount as simple narrative devices a 
handsome percentage of such affidavits as, “That really happened, sir,” or “That’s 
not a story, that’s a fact,” (and a small percentage should probably be discounted as 
ploys in the great American game of “Let’s-hoax-the-folklorist”), I am still left with 
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enough evidence to show that the story is often believed to be true. I have only one 
letter from anyone who claims to have been an eyewitness, but many of the letters 
quote sources that are, or were certainly believed to be, unexceptionable: “My father 
was in the camp where it happened,” “My grandfather knew the man,” etc. One 
man said the story was told him by Archie Stackhouse himself. One woman gave me 
the following attest for her great-grandfather: “{[Grandmother] says she is quite sure 
this story is true as her father was a very truthful man and he told it to her. This 
happened in the same vicinity as the incident of ‘Gerrie’s Rock.’ Her father was on 
that drive too.” If anyone doubt that, let him be anathema. 

There are several literary versions of the story, as might be expected. Stanley Foss 
Bartlett mentions it in Beyond the Sowdyhunk, a collection of stories about the 
Great Northern Paper Company lumbercamps.* Some time before that he had 
published the same version in the Lewiston (Maine) Journal magazine section. 
Gerald Averill tells the story in Chapter Seven of his good book, Ridge Runner.® 
This chapter was published separately in Field and Stream under the title “Esau and 
the Gorbey,” in the March, 1948 issue. Both of these twice-published tales had wide 
circulation in Maine and probably have complicated the pattern of oral circulation 
somewhat. Generally, however, it is easy enough to spot a version taken from one of 
these sources through certain persistent details. And while perhaps we cannot con- 
sider the following usage as literary in the strictest sense, the Reverend Alfred G. 
Hempstead has often used the story both as an anecdote in a talk on “Woods Super- 
stitions” that he has given to service clubs throughout central Maine and as the 
theme for a sermon. Mr. Hempstead, by the way, brought a special authority to his 
telling, because during most of the twenties he had been in charge of the Social 
Services Division of the Great Northern Paper Company and knew the lumberwoods 
and the men who worked there well. More wonderful yet, on 6 November 1924, he 
officiated at the funeral of Archie Stackhouse himself up in Greenville. 

The story of the man who plucked the gorbey has many parallels. There is a 
West Virginia version telling of a man who plucked a sparrow and was haunted by 
the sparrow’s ghost until he went mad and died.* A Nova Scotia version tells of a 
fisherman who caught a gull, cut its feet off, and said, “God damn you, get out and 
get your living the same way I have to.” When he died, his hands were shrivelled 
up to look like bird claws.? A man from Nelson, New Brunswick, tells our story, only 
the punishment is that his children are hairless. The same informant also tells of 
three boys who saw a bird’s nest with three young in it. They cut out their tongues, 
and as a consequence their own offspring were tongue-tied. 

There are no exact parallels mentioned in the Motif-Index, and I have discovered 
only two Old World analogues, both of which were sent me in response to my letters 
to the papers. One man remembers his father in Canterbury, England, telling the 
story about a common sparrow, and another from British Columbia recalls the story as 
it was told in his native Ayrshire, Scotland, around 1918 or 1920, about a Quentin 
Young, who plucked a robin and woke next morning to find all his hair “lying on 
his pillow.” 

How far back does the story go? In 1902 the late Fannie Hardy Eckstorm pub- 
lished an article called “Concerning the Bad Repute of Whiskey John.” § She makes 
no mention of the story at all, and I think we can be sure she would have, had she 
known it. Furthermore, she evidently knew nothing of the superstition that these 
birds were the souls of dead woodsmen, nor does she say anything about woodsmen 
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never harming them. In fact, she curses Whiskey Jack roundly for being a thief and 
a pest. “How the native hunters always hated Whiskey Jack!” she says. “They never 
had a good word for him, and a bullet was their usual greeting.” ® The only indica- 
tion that there might have been a superstition connected with the bird came when 
she offered two dollars apiece for the eggs but was never brought a single one. “On 
considering the evident reluctance of woodsmen to hunt up the nests of this bird,” 
she says, “I have suspected that there may be some superstition connected with 
[it]....”’ But she goes on to say that the superstition may be “similar to that which 
Mr. L. M. Turner records of the Labrador subspecies. The Indians there believe that 
if a person sees the eggs in the nest, and especially if he counts them, some great 
misfortune will befall him.” ?° At any rate, there is nothing about our story, and it 
seems safe to say that it was not well-known along the Penobscot at the turn of the 
century. Of course, it may go back further in other areas. 

The answer to the question of the age, origin, and distribution of the story may 
lie in a curious etymological puzzle: that of the name “gorbey.” You will notice 
that Fannie Eckstorm did not use the term. Further, while most of the standard 
bird books list the other names I have given at the beginning of this paper, they 
all omit the name “gorbey.” 1 But in 1949, Ralph S. Palmer spoke of it as “a New 
Brunswick name which is also used in a few Maine localities.” }* Yet it is the name 
I have found most frequently when collecting this story; in fact, I found it twice 
as often as all the others. Looking the term up in Joseph Wright’s English Dialect 
Dictionary, we find the word “gorb” not only listed as Scots and Irish for “glutton, 
a greedy person or animal,” but also as Scots and North-Country for “an un- 
fledged bird,” and figuratively “anything very young or bare.” Both senses of the 
term certainly apply: the bird is greedy and he is unquestionably bare. Finally, when 
we know that the Scotch and North-Country English were very important in the 
settlement of New Brunswick (not to mention their settlements in the rest of the 
Maritimes and, to a lesser extent, Maine) and that thousands of New Brunswick 
woodsmen came to Maine in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, our 
house of cards is complete and looks something like this: From Scotland or the North 
Country, the story came to New Brunswick, where it became associated with the Can- 
ada Jay (perhaps because this bird is easily caught). Through the story, the bird itself 
came to be called a “gorbey.”” New Brunswick woodsmen brought the term to Maine, 
where it flourished, partly because there was a well-known, utterly bald “character” 
named Archie Stackhouse in the heart of the busiest lumbering country in the 
Northeast. Admittedly it is only a hypothesis, but it is just too attractive not to 
mention.”® 

Finally, the story can be used to point up something which is becoming more clear 
to me all the time: the folklore of Maine and the Maritimes is one fabric. I will 
not deny that there are differences, but they are slight in comparison to the similari- 
ties, and here in this one story, we have an example of almost complete homogeneity 
in Maine and New Brunswick."* 


NOTES 


1 Part of the material for this paper was gathered on field trips made possible by several 
generous grants from the Coe Research Fund of the University of Maine. 

2 Phillips Barry, ed., The Maine Woods Songster (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 57. 

8 The exception came from a man in Baie Comeau, Quebec, who said he had been an eye- 
witness to the event in a camp on Moccasin Lake near Whitney, Ontario. 
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4 (Portland, Maine, The Falmouth Book House, 1937), p. 147 f. 

5 (Philadelphia and New York, 1948), pp. 115-129. 

6 Ruth Ann Musick, “West Virginia Ghost Stories,” Midwest Folklore, VIII (Spring 1958), 
24-25. 

T Helen Creivhton, Bluenose Ghosts (Toronto, 1957), p. 104. 

8 Bird-Lore, iv (July-August 1902), 109-114. This was the official Audubon magazine. 

® Ibid., p. 113. 

10 Tbid., p. 113. 

11 Edward Howe Forbush, The Birds of Massachusetts and Other New England States 
(Boston, 1929), II, 384; Ora W. Knight, The Birds of Maine (Bangor, 1908), p. 328; P. A. 
Taverner, Birds of Canada (Toronto, 1938), p. 304. 

12 “Maine Birds,” Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, 
CII, 377-378. 

13 There is one other hypothesis for the origin of this word that should be mentioned, though 
I feel that the derivation I have just given is the correct one. W. L. McAtee, in his monograph 
“Folk Names of New England Birds” (reprinted from The Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, October 1955 to May 1956) suggests, although he does not insist upon it, 
that its derivation is “Apparently from ‘corbie’—tracing to the Latin corvus—- a name applied 
in Great Britain to several members of the crow family.” I have found “corbie” reported for 
both crow and raven but for nothing else. And while the jay is a member of the crow family, 
there is very little obvious resemblance. That is, the two birds are of such different habits and 
appearance that they are not likely to be confused, especially by woodsmen. On the other hand, 
notice A. Richard’s word “corberie” used above. 

14For further support for this idea, see Horace P. Beck, “Folksong Affiliations of Maine,” 
Midwest Folklore, VI (Fall 1956), 159-166. For another specific example of this homogeneity, 
see my article, “‘ “Ben Deane’ and Joe Scott: a Ballad and its Probable Author,’ JAF, LXXII 
(1959), 53-66. 
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J. R. FOX 


Pueblo Baseball: 
A New Use for Old Witchcraft 


HE ideals of harmony and cooperation and the outlawing of competition 
among the Pueblo Indians have become an anthropological commonplace over the 
last few decades.! Benedict’s confusion of institutions with personality traits which 
led her to believe that the Puebloans were “harmonious” people has since been 
corrected. Such books as Sun Chief? have shown vividly the amount of hate, 
aggression and suspicion which lies behind the conscious harmony of Pueblo social 
life. If one could characterize the content of interpersonal relations in the Pueblos 
with one word, I think “cautious” would be that word. One has to be careful in 
dealing with others for fear of “what people will say.”” The power of public opinion 
in these crowded little communities is the strongest force for social conformity, 
and manifests itself in the extreme fear of witchcraft accusations. Indeed, the fear 
of being accused is greater than the fear of actual witchcraft. Informants are vague 
about the powers and practices of witches and often complain that they have 
forgotten what witches are supposed to do—‘‘only the old people remember what 
the kanatya do.’’® But everyone is agreed that the most terrible thing that one can 
say of another is “everyone knows he (or she) is a witch.” Thus, while the cultural 
trappings and elaborations surrounding witch behavior have largely been for- 
gotten, the motivational basis for this projective system remains strong. It exists, 
as it were, in the raw. 

Everyone is suspect. The Sun Chief of Oraibi even suspected his own mother on 
her deathbed of being a “two-heart.” All interpersonal relations are fraught with 
danger and there are few people one can wholly trust. In particular women do not 
trust each other. The Don Juanism of the males and the relative promiscuity of the 
women means that no woman can be really sure that any other is not her husband’s 
lover, or has not been at some time. A woman can trust her sisters, more or less, 
and of course her mother, primarily because it would be difficult for members of 
the same household group to carry on affairs under each other’s noses.* Affines are 
very much mistrusted and often with good cause. 

What is involved is not so much sexual jealousy as, again, the fear of “talk.” 
This also is not just fear of gossip. Words have power and are not to be used lightly. 
“Bad thoughts” have tremendous repercussions and are believed to have effects in 
the real world. Bad words, as the manifestations of bad thoughts, ‘‘poison the air 
of the Pueblo.”> The real repercussions of accusation and insults are in fact 
disturbing to Pueblo peace. In societies based on extended kia groupings one 
cannot insult one person at a time. Thus any accusations may lead to a widespread 
split-up of the village, and this fear of internal dissension provides strong motiva- 
tion for not making open accusations, or at least for toning them down. In the case 
of a philandering husband caught in flagrante delicto, relatives on both sides will 
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try to patch the matter up or at least persuade the pair to part quietly and without 
fuss. In “the old days’ a woman could be rid of her husband fairly easily by 
ordering him out of her house. This is becoming more impossible today as men are 
now more likely than women to be houseowners. In the Eastern Pueblos the 
Catholic Church complicates matters by forbidding divorce and remarriage. A 
wronged woman will often go to live with her sister or mother, taking her children, 
but life becomes hard because she cannot remarry and she risks priestly censure if 
she takes another mate. 

The frustrations consequent upon these limitations to direct action cause much 
bitterness between women, and witchcraft accusations are more likely to be female 
affairs than male. In the old days the War Captains, ceremonial police of the 
Pueblos, would have dealt with the witches once sufficient proof had been gathered 
of their activities. Death or banishment would have been the punishment. Today, 
however, and often in the past, nothing would be done about it. “People just got 
mad and didn’t speak to each other or they left the village.” Today also the 
relatively sophisticated Cochiti realize that white people think these beliefs silly, 
and tend to shrug off or deny them. Some members of the ultra-Catholic progressive 
faction share the white man’s contempt for these beliefs. But beneath this air of 
careless disbelief and denial there lies the motivational and social basis for the 
interpersonal fear that has not changed. 

Formal Pueblo institutions, then, as a counter to, rather than an acting out of, 
personality forces, stress harmony and cooperation. People must dance together, 
work together, play together. They are enjoined to think good harmonious thoughts 
so as not to spoil the air of the Pueblo. Bad thoughts are as dangerous as bad deeds 
and conscious effort should be made to eradicate them. Drunkenness is feared, as it 
lets loose all the aggressive impulses which one must constantly work to damp 
down. All forms of overt hostility are taboo. 

In Cochiti, the intricate criss-crossing of clans, societies, Kivas (dual ceremonial 
organizations), extended families, church and other groups helps to ensure that no 
permanent oppositions and cleavages can occur which would channel hostilities 
into armed camps. The factional split (conservatives and progressives) came nearest 
to open war, but the cross-cutting of these divisions by others (particularly extended 


families) saved the village from complete disintegration. As long as any two groups 
continue to exchange women in Cochiti, it is difficult for them to remain in hostile 
opposition. All formal divisions within the village have been divisions of labor 
and not of enmity or opposition. The cooperation of the two Kivas is essential to 
the proper performance of public ceremonies and they in no way compete with 
each other. All medicine societies complement each other’s work—there are never 
two societies for one cure. A careful political balance is struck so that every group 


is evenly represented on the council. As the village is small, the result is a series of 
overlapping roles with a consequent impossibility of permanent conflict, despite 
the fact of continually recurring conflicts. 

The old competitive games of the Pueblo followed this principle and were never 
played between any two formal groups. For races and shinny games the categories 
of “married” versus “unmarried’’ were employed, or teams were picked from the 
young men on a count-out method. There was never a competitive alignment in 
terms of the existing social groupings and teams were not permanent affairs. Since 
the advent of baseball in Cochiti, however, and particularly within the last decade, 
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a new and unique situation has arisen. Cochiti now has two baseball teams playing 
in the same league (Inter-Pueblo Baseball League)* and in open competition with 
each other. The original team, now called the Redskins, was formed many years 
ago and old photographs testify to the long-standing interest in baseball in the 
Pueblo. Support comes from all sections of the population including the old 
medicine men and the ceremonial heads of the Kivas. Baseball is not thought of as 
alien. Most men now playing grew up in a society which was already enthusiastic 
about the sport. The present cacique, the religious leader of the tribe, was for a 
long time a pitcher for the second team. On his assuming office the medicine men 
forbade him to continue, as playing ball was not consonant with the dignity of his 
office—but he is the sole exception. The original team, first known as the Eagles, 
was the sole focus of interest for many years, but with the return of servicemen to 
Cochiti after the Second World War, interest grew and a second team, the Silver- 
smiths, was formed. This team, now known as the Braves, claimed independent 
status, built its own ball park and entered the league in competition with the 
Redskins. They were immediately successful and won the championship three years 
in succession. Thus a new and potentially dangerous situation occurred—these two 
teams had to meet each other in the village and fight it out twice a year. The 
situation was wildly at variance with the whole Pueblo ethos. 

What happened was interesting. The first game was played and while all went 
reasonably well on the field there were fights on the sidelines and these between 
the mothers of the players. As the momentum of the game increased these ladies 
began to abuse each other, to brawl, and finally to do open battle. The horrified 
Pueblo council immediately banned all future games between the teams in the 
Pueblo. 

An examination of the original membership in the two teams shows that, because 
of the voluntary nature of their recruitment, they were a perfect breeding ground 
for factions. One was not constrained by kinship ties, initiation, or any other 
automatic factor to join either team, but could choose. The Braves, when they 
broke away from the Redskins, broke away by family groups, i.e., several families 
of players left the one and formed the other. Thus the choice was made, not by 
individuals, but by families. It seems from the statements of informants that there 
have always been, within living memory, two ill-defined groups of extended families 
which formed opposing “blocks” on the basis of quarrels now forgotten. Previously 
these two blocks had never had occasion or,excuse to come out in Opposition to 
each other, as there had been no basis for such an oppositional grouping, and the 
two groups even cut across the conservative-progressive factional boundaries—but 
in the baseball split there was a unique opportunity for the old latent hostilities 
to come to the surface. Allegiance to the team is patrilineal as with the Kivas, but 
the two teams are by no means coterminous with the Kivas. Thus the two teams 
represent a dual alignment of families for purely competitive purposes. Families 
which mistrusted or disliked each other could readily line up on opposite sides of 
the fence and even to uncommitted families the infection spread. The crosscutting 
tendency in Pueblo institutions of course works to mitigate this as it did with the 
factions, but here the essential factor of the exchange of women has not had time 
to work itself out. What is more, the away games of the teams have increased the 
chances of young men to meet girls from outside the village and hence increased 
the number of outmarriages. The wives of these marriages, having no female 
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relatives in Cochiti, tend to become assimilated into the husband’s mother’s extend- 
ed family and this increases the gap between the two sides. Out of eight marriages 
in one year, three were to San Juan girls—results of the popular away game at that 
Pueblo. It is not the young wives, however, but rather the older women who are the 
“trouble-makers.” These women who would formerly have had little chance to 
attack other women they disliked without invoking the frightening subject of 
witchcraft, now have excuse and opportunity to do battle royal over the bodies of 
their sons and grandsons. The epithet cheater has become a virtual synonym for 
witch.? 

The council ban was effective in preventing open war in the village for a time, 
but it only served to drive the feelings underground. Suspicion and hostility grew 
until this year (1959), when they broke out again into the open. By this time the 
antagonism had spread to the players. Previously the teams had made strenuous 
efforts to be fair and play the game, but the noise from the sidelines had made this 
difficult. This year the Braves had indulged in a series of rulebreaking episodes 
which flared into open quarrels. These were accentuated by the fact that after a 
trial game last year which rumbled but went off without incident, the council had 
reluctantly decided that the annual games could be played again. Significantly the 
games were placed at the beginning of the week during which the annual corn 
dance was to take place, on the feast day of the village saint (St. Bonaventure). 
Thus they should come at a time when “all hearts are in harmony” and everyone is 
bending his efforts towards the success of the great communal dance for rain, good 
harvest and long life. 

The Braves, according to their opponents, had not been in with the spirit 
of the thing. A Redskin commented, ‘Rules don’t mean nothing to them; they 
don’t care.” It seems that the Braves had gone to town with the rule book. They 
had: 1) played people in the finals who had not played five consecutive games; 
2) failed to turn up for games but refused to forfeit the points for them; 3) played 
men who had previously played for other sides and refused to relinquish them even 
after threats of suspension; 4) cheated in the games; 5) threatened umpires (un- 
specified); 6) attempted to maim opponents. A rule which was not in the official 
book but which, I was told, the Braves and their female supporters broke most 
often was to influence the course of the game by occult means——witchcraft. 
Particularly, it seems, they attempted to cause “accidents,” to make the ball hit a 
runner, etc. To any enquiries as to why they hadn’t been suspended or denied the 
replays, I was told, “they get their own way because the other teams are scared of 
them.” San Juan had a good claim to two forfeited games but gave in because 
“they were scared.’’ The manager of the Braves is a feared man in being the 
Kwirena Nawa, head of the powerful Kwirena society, one of the “managing 
societies” in Pueblo ceremonial. He is also head of the Pumpkin Kiva. Some of the 
Redskins spoke out against the Braves’ conduct at meetings of the league, and in a 
confused bit of political maneuvering the Braves were alternately suspended, 
reinstated, quit the league, and rejoined. By the time of the Cochiti games they 
were in again but had lost points for two games the league decided they must 
forfeit. 

The Cochiti games, set on Sunday, were to have made up a doubleheader—the 
first game in the morning after Mass and the second in the afternoon prior to the 
Kiva practice for the corn dance. For some reason I was never able to fathom, the 
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Braves failed to show up for the morning game. The Redskins, in an attempt to be 
friendly and keep things on an even keel, agreed to play the iost game on the 
following Saturday. Several female relatives of the Redskins muttered that the 
game should have been claimed; “the men are too soft.” But the men were making 
a conscious if nervous effort to keep things going smoothly. Several men said they 
would not watch the game: “they'll only fight, those ladies; they'll just yell and 
shout and upset everybody; people don’t forget easily.” ““They don’t care about the 
game, they just want to fight and upset other people.” Sometimes, “they don’t speak 
to each other for a year or more.”” Other times, “they are just mad in the season, 
they forget it in the winter.” The Redkins’ supporters could name only one Braves 
family which was consistently friendly with any Redskin family. Asked why this 
antagonism didn’t exist between Kivas, they told me, “Why should it? They don’t 
have nothing to fight about.” But no one could explain why the antagonism was 
there in the first place, or rather no one was willing to risk the analysis for fear of 
reaching conclusions too unpleasant to bear about his beloved village. All the men 
agreed that it was the fault of “them old ladies. I guess they just like fighting.” 

The afternoon game was played in a fit of nerves and deliberate efforts were 
made to keep things calm. To lend weight to the authority of the council, both the 
Governor and the Lieutenant Governor came and sat together, and the War 
Captain and his assistant were present, strategically placed between the supporters 
of the two sides. The men of the village deliberately chose a neutral spot behind the 
wire and huddled there while the women of the teams stood around their respective 
dugouts. 

The game progressed in a lively fashion and the women gathered force as it went 
on. The comments, at first mild—‘‘Get him glasses, he can’t see,” “He can’t hit 
what he can’t see; he’s blind’’—became bitter, personal and obscene. The men 
meanwhile made polite comments and factual observations and differences of 
opinion were glossed over. At one point the comments of the women became so 
noisy that the Redskins’ manager, at his team’s request, hurried over to the female 
supporters and gave them a lecture. This had no noticeable effect. However, the 
game passed off without any really unruly incident, although the nervousness of 
the players led to a phenomenal number of errors. Two factors led to a relaxation 
of tension: there was a neutral umpire (a colored boy from Virginia), and the 
game was never in doubt. The Redskins went into an early lead and finally won 
eighteen to eight. Everyone left the ball ground quickly and irate old ladies were 
hustled away by sons and grandsons. 

During the following week tension mounted towards the second game. Many 
people declared they would stay away, while others were equally sure they wouldn’t 
miss it for anything. The latter were usually women. “There’s going to be a lot of 
accidents,” I was told by a Redskin mother, “ ’cause them Braves is sure mad they 
lost last Sunday.”” The corn dance served to lessen the tension somewhat in mid- 
week, and opposing families had to dance together in the communal prayer for 
harmony and happiness. But by the Saturday morning the tension was high again. 
The intention to stay away was carried out by many people. Those that came, 
perhaps lacking the feeling of safety in numbers, stayed mostly in their pick-ups 
and cars and watched from inside. The Lieutenant Governor, not himself a regular 
fan, placed himself between the two blocks of women and invited me to join him. 
Some Redskins had been to the local Spanish-American town of Pena Blanca and 
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returned drunk and excited. Twice in the previous week I had been cautioned to 
“watch out for their (the Braves’) magic.” 

I did not have long to wait. After the game had been tied up at one-one for four 
innings and the tension was increasing, the skies suddenly darkened, lightning 
flashed and thunder rolled, but no rain fell. A huge pre-storm wind swept across 
the valley and lifted clouds of sand many feet into the air. The field was obliterated 
and players crouched down to avoid being blinded by the stinging dirt. I took 
refuge in a Redskin car, where it was pointed out to me that had the other ground 
been used (the Redskins’) this would not have happened as there was less loose dirt 
there. But the Braves had insisted on using their own inferior ground, “so that they 
could work more of their magic.” How this complete stoppage of play was to the 
Braves’ advantage, I failed to see. 

The game should have been halted until the sand cleared but the Braves insisted 
on continuing to play. So play went on sporadically between sharp bursts of wind, 
swirling sand-storms and the crashing of thunder. And still no rain fell. Sun Chief 
describes how if, instead of rain, at the end of a Katsina dance only a strong wind 
blew spreading sand, then this showed that those who sent for the Katsinas had 
bad hearts and had done evil. This feeling was present at the Cochiti game. 
Thunder, lightning and storm clouds which bring only the dead dust and no 
life-giving rain are the worst of portents. One Redskin going out to bat fell on his 
knees, crossed himself and muttered a prayer. 

Things were complicated by the presence of a non-neutral umpire. He was in 
fact of the Redskin faction, but was courting the daughter of a prominent Braves 
family (Q*). The only reason he was made umpire was that he was on leave from 
the Navy and hence would be returning taking any bad feelings with him. He gave 
a faulty-seeming decision which cost the Redskins a base. Immediately insults were 
flung at him by the Redskin women. Out loud they called, “Some of the Q* dirt has 
rubbed off on you!” and “She’s got you under her skin, that Q* girl.” Amongst 
themselves they used other epithets than girl, and muttered about “influences.” 
Complications were added by the fact that the umpire was the son of the Lieutenant 
Governor, and no one wished to offend the much liked and respected official. This 
served in some ways to prevent more trouble. 

In between the sand-storms the game continued and the score levelled to two-two 
at the bottom of the eighth inning. In the final innings the Redskins seemed to go 
to pieces as the sand lashed their faces, while the Braves hit two runs to win the 
game four to two. The players ran to shake hands, although some refused—an 
unheard-of thing in previous games. The male participants by and large tried to 
keep things calm. The Braves women were screaming with delight at the success 
of their side, while the Redskin women went away tight-lipped and furious, 
convinced of dirty work. That dirty work was involved was obvious to these women. 
The storm, the influenced umpire, the unaccountable reversal of the Redskins (an 
admittedly superior team under “normal” conditions), all added up—to witchcraft. 

In the weeks following the games, tension remained high, with rival families not 
speaking. About three weeks after, however, an incident occurred which brought 
the whole thing out again. The Redskins had just lost a game and were returning 
home disconsolate, when a Braves mother accosted one of them as he entered his 
house. The burden of her remarks seemed to be that he had lost the ,ame because 
his love life was sapping his strength. All this was said in the presence of the 
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Redskin’s wife, who was furious but mute. The Redskin hurled a few replies and 
went indoors. The Braves mother had not finished however; she stood on her own 
roof top and hurled insults across at her neighbor. The Redskin took his whole 
family to the Governor's house and asked for the council’s protection against these 
onslaughts. That evening a council meeting was called, and in typical Pueblo 
fashion the combatants were told to shake hands and apologize to each other. An 
announcement was made to the Pueblo to the effect that this baseball antagonism 
must cease or the sport would be stopped. This was a desperate measure and a test 
of the council’s authority that may only serve to weaken it, as the council has 
precious few sanctions left at its disposal. The young people are not at all likely to 
give up baseball whatever the council may say, and the antagonism is likely to 
continue. However, as harvest and winter approach and the baseball season draws 
to a close, hard feelings tend to soften and some wounds to heal. This factor 
obviously helps to preserve harmony, as there is time during winter to forget the 
summer's quarrels. 

Competitive Western games that have been introduced into primitive societies 
have usually been substituted for some more violent forms of competition. For 
example, football in New Guinea replaced intervillage spear fighting. Baseball in 
the Pueblos is a competitive intrusion into essentially non-competitive social 
systems, While competition is between villages, no untoward events occur, as this 
is in line with tradition, but within villages, it is, as we have seen, potentially 
destructive. Pueblo institutions act as a counter to aggressive tendencies in the 
Puebloans and are so constructed as to eliminate and nullify aggressive conflict 
between people by placing them in automatically determined overlapping role 
situations. The baseball teams, based on voluntary recruitment and stressing 
competition, allow for the acting out of aggressive and competitive tendencies. 
Various steps are taken by the Pueblo to neutralize this effect but the participants 
seem bewildered in the face of the turn of events. Resort to naked authority in the 
settlement of interfamilial disputes is a new thing to Cochiti and in a way a 


confession of weakness in the social system, previously so ingeniously adequate to 
deal with conflict. It looks for the moment in Cochiti as if the male forces of 
authority and order may be able to keep the peace for the time being. But the 
women especially have married the old witch fears to the new sport and thus 


directed a whole body of deep-rooted motivations into new and pertinent channels. 
When the tension is high and feelings rise, the old cries of “witch” fly from the 
women and the suppressed rages are given full vent. It may even prove therapeutic. 


NOTES 


* The research on which this paper is based was made possible by the Social Science P.esearch 
Council and the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. It was carried out largely in 
the Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico (approximate population in 1959: 500, of which 300 were 
actually resident in the Pueblo). 

*Sun Chief: The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian, ed. Lee W. Simmons (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942). 

®* Full descriptions of witch beliefs in Cochiti are to be found in Noél] Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, 
New Mexico (Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, VI, No. 3, 1919), and E. S. 
Goldfrank, The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 33, 1927). 

*The number of actual matrilocal house holds is declining in Cochiti, but as Fred Eggan 
says of the Hopi, “...the conceptual unity of the household group still remains” (The Social 
Organization of the Western Pueblos, Chicago, 1950, p. 30). 
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*“Breathing” and “blowing” are two common ritual gestures and there-is a whole system of 
beliefs concerning the taking in and giving out of power by breathing. Thus the importance of 
“the air” of the village. 

* The teams are: Cochiti (2), Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santa Clara (2), San Juan, San Ildefonso, 
Tesuque, Santa Fe Jays (based at the Santa Fe Indian School). 

* There was a chance that the “Little League” team, formed in 1958, would pull the two teams 
together by drawing on children of both parties. This failed to happen and such was the bickering 
and dispute over the children’s team that this year it was discontinued. No one wanted the 
responsibility for it, as there was too much fighting between the mothers. 

8 “Baseball talk” is all in English. See my “Note on Cochiti Linguistics,” in Charles H. Lange, 
Cochiti: A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959) . 
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B. SUTTON-SMITH and B. G. ROSENBERG 


Sixty Years of Historical Change 


in the Game Preferences 


of American Children 


HE changes which have occurred in children’s games during the past fifty 
years have not been studied extensively. These changes merit investigation because 
games are a genuine folk phenomenon, and they may reveal subtle changes in 
culture and in child nature. For a long time it has been taken for granted that 
traditional games are central to peer group activities. It has been assumed that 
certain games belong to girls, and that others belong to boys, and that the dif- 
ferences between them are clear-cut and unchangeable. This paper investigates 
both of these assumptions. 

Previous attempts to gather material on historical change have involved, in the 
main, the use of reminiscence, as when Yoffie contrasted the singing games of her 
own childhood in St. Louis, Missouri, 1895, with collections which she made 
subsequently in the same place in 1914 and 1944.1 Sutton-Smith used interviews 
involving reminiscence together with extensive documentary materials to date the 
changes in the games of New Zealand children from 1870 through 1950.2 In the 
present investigation it is proposed to approach the same problem by comparing 
the results of four large-scale studies of children’s games which were made in the 
years 1896, 1898, 1921 and 1959. This method has the virtue that each of these 
studies is reasonably representative of the time and place at which it was taken. 
The four studies are: (A) in 1896 Crosswell presented a questionnaire to 1,929 
children between the ages of six and eighteen years in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The children were asked to write down their preferences for games, plays, toys, and 
amusements. This technique yielded a list of approximately 500 items.’ (B) in 
1898, McGhee furnished 8,718 children in South Carolina between the ages of six 
and eighteen years, with a 129 item check-list of games from which they were to 
choose the five games that they liked the most.* (C) in 1921, Terman presented a 
check-list of 90 games and activities to 474 children between the ages of six and 
seventeen years in the metropolitan area of San Francisco. The children were asked 
to check the things they had played, the things they could do well, the things they 
liked to do or play, and the things they liked very well.® (D) in 1959 Rosenberg and 
Sutton-Smith presented a check-list of 181 items to 2,689 children between the ages 
of 9 and 15, in seventeen townships in northwestern Ohio. The list was composed 
of games and activities and was derived from a preliminary survey of the written 
lists of 450 children throughout the same area. The children were asked to mark 
their preferences (like or dislike) for those games they recognized.® 

In Tables 1 and 2 the results of these four investigations are presented for boys 
and girls separately. The items are ranked in order of preference with each item 
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being followed by the number of children checking it in the particular study. The 
differences between these rankings are the major basis for drawing conclusions 
about the changes in children’s games during the period 1896 through 1959. In 
addition, further comparisons are made among the thirty-five items which the three 
check-lists (1898, 1921, 1959) have in common. 

It would be naive to assume that all differences between these lists are due to 
historical change. In interpreting results a number of precautions need to be kept 
in mind: (a) each of the studies was carried out in a different geographical locale. 
Differences between the lists, therefore, may be the results of sampling in different 
places, rather than due to historical change. Some check on this is possible. The 
1896 and 1898 lists can be checked against each other for consistencies and in- 
consistencies. The 1921 collection can be checked against the large scale Kansas 
collection of games and activities by Lehmann and Witty also taken during the 
twenties.? Unfortunately, this latter collection cannot be used in toto, as the 
authors did not publish their data in full. There are, in addition, other small 
collections from that period.’ The contemporary collection is derived from 
seventeen towns and cities in northwestern Ohio, It is not at present known how 
representative this current list is of the country as a whole. If games are as universal- 
ly played and as similar from place to place, as has often been averred, these various 
sampling differences may well be unimportant. 

(b) Each of the lists of games required the children to record their responses 
in a different way. The 1896 study had the children write down their own games. 
All the other investigations (1898, 1921 and 1959) had the children mark games 
on a prepared check list. This makes the latter lists more directly comparable in 
method, so they alone are used in making the comparison of the thirty-five common 
items. The 1921 and 1959 lists are most directly comparable, since in each instance 
the children were asked to mark all the games that they wished; whereas in the 
1898 list, they were asked to mark only five games. The different techniques are 
reflected in the different frequencies of response in these studies (see tables). The 
1896 study required children to differentiate between the games played (frequency) 
and the games most preferred (popularity). The frequency responses were the 
larger of the two and were used for the rankings of the 1896 collection which is 
found in Tables 1 and 2. The 1898 study was based on the five most popular games. 
The 1921 authors combined both frequency and popularity counts into a combined 
index. The 1959 list was based on recognition and popularity. Terman claims that 
the method of response, frequency or popularity, makes little difference to over-all 
ranking, so this reported variety of techniques may not be too important. 

(c) The composition of the different lists may have an effect upon the order of 
ranking. The 1896 list composed by the children themselves contained a wide 
assortment of games, plays, and pastimes. The 1898 list, however, contained only 
games. The 1921 and 1959 lists contain a mixture of games and pastimes. This 
means that the rank position of a game in the list may depend partly upon the 
nature of the other items which can be elected. In this respect the 1896, 1921, and 
1959 lists are more alike than the 1898 list which is restricted to games alone. As the 
1921 and 1959 lists are comparable, and the 1896 and 1898 can be checked against 
each other, it is possible to exercise some control over differences arising from this 
source. In addition, all the lists are of different length. It was decided therefore to 
include all the items from the three check lists [1898 (129 items), 1921 (90 items), 
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1959 (180 items)}, but only the first 180 from the 1896 list (of approximately 500 
items) as beyond that level of preference there were only one or two responses to 
each item on this list. 

(d) There are some differences in the age of the respondents. The 1896, 1898 
and 1921 investigations involve a wider age range than the 1959 investigation. 
However, in all these investigations the largest number of respondents is in the 
same age group, 9 through 15 years. The effect of the responses of those in the 
higher age levels presumably balanced the responses of those at the younger age 
levels in the averaging procedure which is used in the present comparisons. This 
procedure, rather than an age-by-age comparison, had to be followed as it was the 
method adopted in both the studies of the 1890's. 

In sum, it will be seen that these many differences in the nature of the lists imply 
that the generalizations made about historical changes in this article must be 
accepted as tentative in nature. 


RESULTS 
In the results that follow, the matter of historical changes in sex preference for 
games is dealt with first. There follows a treatment of a variety of different types of 
plays and games. The games are arranged in groups according to certain obvious 
unitary characteristics which they have. The order of treatment is approximately 
“developmental,” that is, games which tend to be played by younger children are 


dealt with first. The reasons for this classification and ordering of games have been 


dealt with elsewhere.® 


Changes in boy-girl game preferences 

A number of recent studies have demonstrated that differences between the sexes, 
as measured by check-list preferences, have been considerably reduced during the 
past 30 years. Jones reported that ninth grade boys and girls of today are more like 
each other in their attitudes towards heterosexual activities, religion, and sports.?° 
Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith reported that fourth, fifth, and sixth grade girls of 
today are substantially more like boys in their game choices than was the case in 
1921.11 These and other studies have served to indicate that not only has there been 
a definite shift in attitudes and preferences of children over the last 25 years, but in 
particular, the studies show the increasing incorporation of masculine preferences 
by females.!* It seems reasonable to assume that this trend towards increasing 
similarity of the sexes has been occurring over a period greater thans 30 years. 

The thirty-five items which were common to the 1898, 1921 and 1959 lists are as 
follows: Baseball, Football, Basketball, Swimming, Hide and seek, Tag, Marbles, 
Checkers, Cards, Kites, Wrestling, Puzzles, Blindman’s buff, Tennis, Dancing, 
Dominoes, Drop the handkerchief, Leapfrog, Simon says, Tiddleywinks, Store, 
Fox and geese, Chess, Jacks, Jumprope, Hopscotch, Parchesi, Fox and hounds, 
Houses, Spin tops, Charades, Prisoner’s base, Snap, Puss in corner, Dolls. If these 
items are arranged by rank order of preference for boys and girls separately in each 
of the years 1898, 1921 and 1959, and rank-order correlations are run between the 
lists, there is evidence of increasing similarity between the sexes in game prefer- 
ences. There is little relationship between the sexes in game preferences in 1898 
(rho = —.023), which means that the sexes prefer quite different games. There is a 
slight relationship in 1921 (rho = +.328), and a moderate relationship in 1959 
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(rho = +.451) which means that the sexes have become increasingly similar in their 
sex preferences. 

When the rankings of each sex are treated separately, and rank order correlations 
run between each period, the following results obtain. Between 1898 and 1921 the 
rho correlation for boys is: = +.672. Between 1898 and 1959 the rho = +.595. 
Between 1921 and 1959 the rho = +.707. These results suggest a high similarity in 
game preferences among boys during this period. The same rank correlations for 
the girls are: 1898 to 1921, rho = +.490; 1898 to 1959, rho = +.397; 1921 to 1959, 
rho = +.680. These rank order correlations for the girls are smaller, suggesting that 
the increasing similarity between the sexes from 1898 to 1959 has been brought 
about more by changes in girls’ play preferences than by changes in those of the 
boys. This finding is consistent with the other investigations of changes in boy-girl 
differences. 

If we choose, arbitrarily, a change in ten rank points between these three separate 
studies as indicative of an historical change, then those game choices which show 
a tendency towards increasing similarity between the sexes between 1898 and 1959 
are: 

Puss in the corner 
Swimming 

Tag 

Leap frog 

Fox and hounds 

Drop the handkerchief 
Dancing 

Marbles 

Kites 

Tops 


The games which remain fairly constant retaining their rank difference of less 
than ten points between the sexes from 1898 and 1959 are: 


Parchesi 
Charades 
Hide and seek 
Checkers 
Tennis 
Blindman’s buft 
Fox and geese 
Cards 
Dominoes 
Prisoner’s base 
Puzzles 
Tiddleywinks 
Snap 

Simon says 
Chess 


The games which remain constant by continuing to hold more than ten rank 
point differences between the sexes throughout this period are: 
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Jackstones 
House 
Hopscotch 
Football 
Wrestling 


Closer examination of the items showing increasing similarity between the sexes 
with time reveals that there are a variety of reasons for these changes. In some cases, 
the increased similarity is due to the fact that the girls now favor these games less 
than they used to and have thus become more like the boys (e.g., Puss in the corner, 
Drop the handkerchief). Other games have gained in favor with the girls and made 
their choices more like those of the boys (e.g., Swimming, Tag and Kites). There 
are games that have lost favor with boys and now make their choices more like those 
of the girls (e.g., Fox and hounds, Tops); games that have lost favor with the boys 
and gained favor with the girls (e.g., Leapfrog and Marbles); and games that have 
lost favor with both sexes (e.g., Parchesi, Fox and geese, Prisoner's base). It should 
be noted, however, that although the sexes have become more similar in these 
respects, there are still statistically significant differences between them in their 
responses to some of these items. In particular, Football, Marbles, and Wrestling 
which are more preferred by the boys, and Dance, Dolls, Drop the handkerchief, 
Fox and geese, Hopscotch, Houses, Jacks, Jumprope, Leapfrog, Puzzles, Simon says 
and Store which are more preferred by the girls.! 


Changes in types of games 
It has seemed worthwhile to analyze the changes that have taken place in the 

children’s preferences for games in terms of a variety of types of games. The types 
of games that are dealt with are as follows: 

imitative or make-believe games 

singing games 

dialogue games 

leader games 

chasing games 

central person parlor games 

undifferentiated team guessing and chasing games 

central person games of low power 

games of individual skill 

skilled pastimes 

undifferentiated team games of skill 

indoor or backyard games of skill 

board and card games 

major sports 

co-operative parlor games 

couple and kissing games 


Imitative or make-believe games 


It is noticeable that boys’ make-believe games where two groups participate in 
dramatized conflict have remained remarkably stable over this period of time. 
Ranking high in choice within the first twenty in all periods are Play horse (1896), 
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Buffalo Bill and Policeman (1898), Cowboys (Kansas, 1924, Lehmann and Witty’s 
investigation reported in The Psychology of Play Activities), and Cops and robbers, 
Bow and arrows, and Soldiers (1959). Within the first forty ranked are War (1896) 
and Bandits (1959). The preferences of girls for these games has not changed 
appreciably from 1898 until present, their rank position ranging from the low 
second fifty downwards. Apparently, in becoming more masculine, girls have not 
been concerned to identify themselves with these fantasy roles which are so 
important to boys. This raises an important question: Why should girls show an 
increasing preference for the minor and major sports of boys (e. g., Marbles and 
Swimming), but not for these dramatized male games? The simplest interpretation 
is that girls are following the lead of women, that while women have shown 
increased interest and participation in men’s sports, they have not so extensively 
taken over the warrior-like activities of men (Soldiers, Cops, Cowboys). It would 
be of interest to know whether girls’ play is similar in those cultures where the 
women have, in recent years, been asssuming warriorlike functions (Israel and 
China). It has often been observed that boys follow fantasy models in their imitative 
play (Cowboys and Indians) and that girls follow realistic models in theirs 
(Mothers, Nurses, etc.); and it has been suggested that for boys this is due to their 
lack of clear-cut father models to imitate, their fathers being absent most of the 
time and involved in abstract and complex white collar functions.'* If these 
imitative games do reflect such basic issues of sex-role identification, this would be 
an additional reason for the girls’ avoidance of them. 

The imitative games which are usually associated more with girls than with boys, 
seem to have decreased in importance for boys over the years. In the 1896 and 1898 
lists, playing at School, House, and Store are in the first fifty ranked items for both 
boys and girls. They remain in the first fifty for girls through 1959. For the boys, 
they drop to the second fifty in preference in 1921 and to the third fifty (ranking 
lower than 100), in 1959. The marked change in the rank order of these games for 
boys is not a result of changes in the lists, or this would have been reflected in the 
girls’ preferences also. It suggests rather the hypothesis that boys have lowered 
their liking for games of this sort because they are strongly preferred by girls. 
Further, it suggests that because girls have encroached upon the play preferences 
of boys, and appear therefore less separate from boys than they once were, boys 
have attempted to clarify their own distinctness, by lowering their preference for 
any games that are not obviously masculine. In an attempt to remain as separate 
in their games from girls as they once were, boys have had to surrender interest in 
pursuits that were not completely and exclusively masculine. If this generalization 
is veridical, then it follows that in these respects at least the play of boys today is 
more circumscribed than it was at the end of the nineteenth century. This generali- 
zation is a refinement of the customary view which suggests that differences between 
the sexes has decreased over the years. Nominally differences may have decreased 
but apparently at the expense of variety in boys’ role behaviors. We will note, as we 
proceed, other types of female-associated games in which the same tendency can be 
seen to operate. [For example, boys rank play at Dolls as 51st (1896), 87th (1898), 
82nd (1921) but 171st (1959).] This indicates, we believe, that we are recording a 
genuine historical change, and not merely a change resulting from geographic 
locale or sample selection. Other changes in boys’ imitative play refer more to 
obvious historical content than to fundamental changes in child behavior. In the 
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1890 collections we have mention of Steamboat, Buffalo Bill, Black Maria, and 
Robinson Crusoe, which are less familiar to children today. In their place are games 
like Spacemen and Inventors. It is not surprising, in view of the population shift 
from rural to urban areas, that playing at Horses has dropped some fifty rank 
positions. 

The major girls’ imitative games, Dolls, Houses, and Schools, may have lost rank 
to some extent but the change is relatively small. Dolls rank first in both 1896 and 
1898, but in 1921 and 1959 it is 8th. More active games have taken Dolls’ position 
of priority (Jump rope, Bicycle-riding, Roller-skating, etc.). Apparently modern 
girls play the more active games at an earlier age than used to be the case. These 
games have slipped down the age levels making today’s children appear more 
sophisticated. Playing at Houses moves from 7th (1896) and 9th (1898) to 13th 
(1921) and 26th (1959). Playing at School goes from 9th (1896) to 14th (1921) and 
20th (1959). It would be interesting to know whether the increasing masculinity of 
girls’ choices has led to a decrease in their interest in more central feminine 
concerns as these shifts in game preferences seem to indicate. Perhaps the relatively 
greater interest in play at Dressing-up which is not found in the earlier lists but 
ranks as 15th (1921) and 16th (1959) reflects a shift in interest from the feminine 
domestic to the feminine glamor role. Some writers have suggested that one price 
women have paid for their emancipation has been increasing confusion about their 
own distinctive role behavior. The new situation has made it simpler for younger 
girls to identify with the more obvious “glamor” role than with the domestic sex 
roles once thought appropriate for women.*® 


Singing games 

Yoffie found in her study of ‘““Three Generations of Children’s Singing Games in 
St. Louis” that children at the end of the last century played more traditional 
singing games than do children today.'* This finding seems to be confirmed by the 
present investigation. The 1896 Worcester list in which the children wrote down 
their own responses contains some twenty-five games.!7 Very few of these games 
were written by children on the lists from which the 1959 check-list was originally 
derived. The games mentioned in the 1896 list, most of them with only one or two 
frequencies, were in order of popularity: Drop the handkerchief, On the green 
carpet, Grandmother Grey, Go in and out the windows, Lazy maid, lazy Mary, 
lazy Bessie, Water, water, wildflowers, Ring a round the rosy, Farmer in the dell, 
London bridge, Round the mulberry bush, Round the barley bush, Billy Billy 
button, Three kings, Bushel of wheat, bushel of rye, Fly Kitty through peals, Jenny 
a Jones, Jemima Jones, Poor Tommy is dead, Little Sally Water, Forty girls go 
round the ring, Merry girls, Draw a pail of water, Here comes an old woman from 
Farmerland (Cumberland), Here comes one king, Here’s the way we wash our 
clothes, Have you bread and wine. No description is given of these games in the 
1896 report. 

Although not as many basic game items are listed in the 1921 investigation, the 
games that are listed seem as high in popularity as those listed in the 1896 and 1898 
reports. This is also true in the 1924 report from Kansas,'* which makes it appear 
as if the large change that has come about in the playing of girls’ traditional singing 
games has, in the main, occurred after the 1920’s. There may, however, have been 
fewer games known by the twenties, even though those played were very popular. 
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Yoffie found this in St. Louis, and Sutton-Smith obtained similar results in New 
Zealand. It is further confirmed by the fact that a collection of approximately 600 
games from 10,000 children in 1931 in the states of Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, 
Texas and Florida appears to have yielded no more singing games than the list 
above from Worcester alone.!® (Only game names are listed so it is difficult to be 
definite about this point.) Contemporary girls have many rhyming interests, but 
these find their expression mainly in Jump rope, ranked number one in the 1959 
list and ball bouncing, also ranked high (25th). Individual games reflect the above 
general picture. Drop the handkerchief has probably maintained its position of 
high rank in the first thirty because it is as much a chasing as a singing game. It 
ranked 24th (1896), 5th (1898), 19th (1921), 24th (1959). In and out the windows 
was 46th (1896), 33rd (1921), 82nd (1959). Ring a round the rosy was 54th (1896), 
41st (1898), 25th (1921), 89th (1959). Farmer in the Dell was 57th (1896), 16th 
(1921), 60th (1959). London Bridge dropped from 24th (1921) to 55th (1959). 
The Mulberry bush changes little from 90th (1896) to 93rd (1959). Several games 
popular in the Nineties are not on subsequent lists, namely, Little Sallie Water, 
13th (1898); On the green carpet, 35th (1896); Lazy maid, 50th (1896) and Water 
wild flowers, 51st (1896). The boys’ rankings of these games, although lower than 
the girls, reflect similar trends, except that they have dropped proportionately 
much lower than the girls in the 1959 period. This is further evidence apparently 
of their increasing withdrawal from feminine pursuits. 


Dialogue games 

These are chasing games played by young girls which involve a traditional 
dialogue and a dramatization of conflict between an old witch or mother and her 
children. Several rank highly with girls in the earlier studies: Goosie, goosie, 17th, 
Mother may I pick a rose, 23rd, and Chick-a my chick-a-my crany crow, 29th (all of 
1898); Grandmother Grey, 38th, Old witch, 71st, Old Mother Goose, 89th (all of 
1896). There is no mention, let alone high ranking of any of these games in the 
1921 and 1959 studies. The Kansas 1924 study, however, lists Old witch. And the 
Schwendener 1931 study in five states lists Old Mother witch with high frequency, 
but lists with only one frequency in ten thousand children, Grandmother Grey and 
Mother may I go out to play. We would assume that these dialogue games, like the 
singing games, have fallen into desuetude largely because of their inappropriate 
symbolism. On the other hand it seems hardly likely that dual-mother play is no 
longer important to young girls. Perhaps they get that sort of play representation 
while playing schools and at leader games. 


Leader games 

These games are usually played by young girls of seven to nine years and involve 
one girl taking a commanding position over others. She is part of the game but is 
also its arbiter. As far as can be judged games of this sort have increased in number. 
All earlier lists contain only one or two of these games, whereas the 1959 list has 
Mother may I (22nd), Follow the leader (27th), Simon says (31st), Statues (47th), 
I spy (49th), Initials (140th), Letters (142nd). The 1896 list has Steps (33rd) and 
this is similar to Mother may I. Simon says improves rank position from 84th 
(1898) to 38th (1921). Follow the leader and I spy maintain rank position from 
1921 to 1959. Statuary is mentioned in the Kansas list, 1924. Schwendener mentions 
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Follow the leader, Redlight and Initials as played in 1931. We can generalize, 
though the evidence is meager, that playing at this type of leader role-taking is more 
important to young girls than it used to be. Once again, we find that the boys’ 
response to these girls’ games is less favorable than it was. Whereas Follow the 
leader and Simon says retain rank position for girls, both descend in importance 
for boys. Follow the leader from 30th (1921) to 55th (1959), and Simon says from 
57th (1921) to 86th (1959). 


Chasing games 

Chasing games have played an important part in the play of both boys and girls 
throughout the sixty years involved in this study. The physical activity of running 
and the themes of pursuit and capture are apparently very basic motifs in this 
culture. With few exceptions girls show higher rankings in more of these games in 
all historical periods. The games which have remained most constant over this 
period are Tag and Hide and seek. Girls rank Tag, 3rd (1896), Ist (1921) and 3rd 
(1959). Boys rank Tag, 7th (1896), 4th (1921) and 7th (1959). Girls rank Hide and 
seek 4th (1896), 5th (1921), 2nd (1959). Boys rank Hide and seek 10th (1896), 
8th (1921), 4th (1959). Rather unexpectedly both of these games had much lower 
rankings in the 1898 list from South Carolina. Girls ranked Tag and Hide and seek 
respectively as 86th and 12th and boys ranked them respectively as 23rd and 17th. 
For girls the highest ranking chasing game in South Carolina was Drop the hand- 
kerchief (4th) and for boys Fox and geese (5th). Both of these are more formal 
chasing games than Tag or Hide and seek. In addition Tag is more popular with 
boys than girls in Carolina, which is not the case elsewhere. These differences, 
together with the higher ranking given to other formal chasing games in South 
Carolina to singing games, to parlor games and to dancing, suggest that play in 
that state at that time was more decorous and formal than it was at the other places 
sampled in this study. 

Although chasing games are generally more popular with girls, exceptions occur 
for the following games which are more popular with boys: Relievo, Black Tom, 
Run sheep run (1896), Tag, Fox and geese (1898), Fox and geese, Pom pom pull 
away (1921), Ghosts, Kick the can, Poison tag, Pom pom pull away, Black Tom, 
Blackman (1959). The fact that there are still these distinctive and vigorous boys’ 
chasing games probably accounts for the fact that boys’ preferences for these games 
have not yet decreased. If the circumscription of the masculine role continues 
however, it might be predicted that boys would show decreasing favor for girl 
associated chasing games in the years ahead. The tagging games which are preferred 
by girls today are Hide and seek, Tag, Stoop tag, Red Rover, Frozen tag, Fox and 
geese, Blindman’s buff, Wood tag, Cat and mouse, Squirrel in tree, What time is it? 
and Two deep. 


Central person parlor games 

As in other central person games (chasing and leader games), these games contain 
one or two persons occupying central roles and steering the course of the game. 
These games can be played by the under tens because of their simple organization. 
They are games played at parties and on indoor social occasions and are preferred 
more by girls than by boys. Games of the Nineties which are not played today are 
Stagecoach, William my tremble toe, Guessing riddles, Geography, Jake grin at me, 
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Proverbs, and Object Questions. Games played in 1898 which are still played today 
but preferred to a slightly lesser extent are, Find the ring or Ring on a string, Hide 
the thimble (also 1896), Twenty questions, and Forfeits. The only comparable 
game of today with a higher ranking is Musical chairs which is the same game as 
Walk to Jerusalem of 1898. The new but similar games of today are Tail on the 
donkey, I’ve got a secret, Name that tune, Black magic, and Poor pussy. These 
games seem still to be important, but perhaps not quite as important as they once 
were, 


Undifferentiated team guessing and acting ° 


In these games there are two teams or groups of loose formation. Characteristical- 
ly, one group performs and the other must guess the nature of the performance. 
The games involve mainly dramatization and guessing. They are universally girls’ 
games played by children nine years and over and often take place on formal indoor 
occasions such as parties. While all the lists contain one or two of these games, the 
largest number are in the South Carolina list, presumably further evidence of more 
formal social play in that state at that time, 1898. The games itemized in that list 
were Devil and angel, Clumps, Charades, Up jinks, Pretty maids country, Dumb 
scrambo, and Open the gates. Four of these were ranked in the first forty by the 
girls. None of the similar games in other lists, Trades (1896), Here I come, where 
from? (1924, Kansas and 1959), Charades (1959) have this rank importance. 


Central person games of low power 


In the leader, dialogue, central person parlor and chasing games, the person at 
the center of the action, the central person, has been given relatively high power by 
the nature of the game. He can choose whom to chase, when to run, and so on. 


At the ages of 9 to 10 years, children especially boys, begin to play central person 


games in which the central person is not given great power by the game and must 
use his own skill to fight off the challenge of the other players. The most popular 
games of this sort today are Dodgeball, King on the mountain, and Wall dodge ball. 
In earlier lists, positions of similar importance were held by Snap the whip (1921), 
Duck on rock (1921 and 1896), Pig in the pen, and Bull in the pen (1898). 

There seems to have been little historical change in the position of these games. 
Indeed the fact that there is so little change in chasing games which are games of 
high central person power, and so little change in these games of low central person 
power, suggests that these two types of game are the major stepping stones in game 
development. First, the child experiences games of high central person power, 
where the game provides support and protection for his own inadequacy; then 
there are these games at the later age where the child must face the other players 
without such protection. The transition from protected to unprotected game status 
is perhaps the major one that a child must be able to accomplish in his game 
development if he is to be a successful gamesman! This argument has been de- 
veloped more fully elsewhere.*° If and when games ever decrease in children’s own 
spontaneous play it is reasonable to assume that recreationists will continue to use 
a game series of this sort for educational purposes. 


Games of individual skill 


Increasingly from 9 or 10 years of age onwards, boys and girls play games where 
all players are on equal terms, and they compete with each other to see who can 
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win. Games of this sort were more varied in earlier years than they are today. For 
example, Mumble peg, Foot and a half, Five hundred, Philopoena, Green, Bean 
bags, Book, Roly poly, Hide the switch (1898), Jackknife, Pick knife and Horse 
chestnut (1896). A few of these games, however, have remained remarkably 
constant. For boys these are Marbles: 2nd (1896), 4th (1898), 7th (1921) and 8th 
(1959). For girls: Jump rope, 3rd (1896) [Omitted from Toble 2. Frequency of 
480.], 2nd (1898), 12th (1921), Ist (1959) and Jacks 10th (1896), 12th (1898), 46th 
(1921), 14th (1959). Some have, lost popularity with boys, such as Spin tops 12th 
(1896), 10th (1898), 15th (1921) and 133rd (1959), and Leapfrog which was 4lst 
(1896), 9th (1898), 33rd (1921) and 69th (1959). Hopscotch has gained in populari- 
ty with girls from 14th (1896), 45th (1898), 7th (1921) to 5th (1959). Racing has 
gained popularity with both sexes. For the three girls’ games of Hopscotch, Jacks, 
and Jump rope, boys’ preferences have drawn further away from those of girls, 
especially since 1921. For the three boys’ games of Marbles, Leapfrog, and Spin tops, 
however, the girls’ preferences have drawn closer to those of the boys over these 
years. This may be due, in part, to the fact that boys’ preferences for these games 
have decreased. 

It is interesting to note that the older skill games with a penalty written into 
their laws find few counterparts in modern play; games such as Quaker meeting, 
Hat stack, Hide the switch, Foot and a half, Club fists, Forfeits, Book, Knucks, Jake 
grin at me (1898) and Duck on rock (1896). Modern children are apparently less 
rough in their play, a finding which is consistent with the general view that the play 
of children has been increasingly supervised and controlled throughout this period 
of sixty years.?? 


Skilled pastimes 

These are activities which are usually carried on by individuals alone or among 
others. These activities may give rise to competitive, gamelike activities, but are 
not in themselves formally organized games. Bicycle riding, Horse riding, and 
Climbing are activities which have increased in importance for both sexes over 
this period of time. The girls have narrowed the difference between themselves and 
the boys in Climbing, and have erased the difference in Horse and Bicycle riding. 
Swimming, Kites, and Fishing are activities which have remained fairly constant 
in rank for boys, but girls have shown increased preference for these items, so that 
they now show equal preference with the boys for Swimming and much greater 
preference than formerly for the other two. The only item in which the boys show 
a much greater preference than formerly and the girls do not, is Throwing snow- 
balls. Boating remains fairly constant for both sexes. Markedly decreased interest 
is shown over the years in winter time activities such as Skating, Skiing, and Tobog- 
ganing, and in the antique pastimes of Hoops, Stilts and Hiking. Roller-skating 
seems to have taken the place of some of the earlier winter pastimes, particularly 
with girls. This is partly a reflection of urbanization. Roller-skating ranked 10th 


with Brooklyn girls of the 1890's according to Croswell. One must have open spaces 
to ski and toboggan. ; 

Children’s hobbies permit few comparisons with the earlier period except in 
terms of item content. Play with leaves and flowers, nuts, grass, etc., ranks high in 
the Nineties, but is unmentioned today. However, comparison with the 1921 list 
shows less interest for both sexes today in Model aeroplanes, Using toois, 
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Machinery, Gardening, Sewing, and Knitting. The girls have held their rank 
position on Cooking, but the boys have decreased theirs greatly, apparently being 
once again less willing to be associated with a feminine type activity than in earlier 
times. It seems that hobby-type activities are less important than they were, their 
place perhaps being taken by the greater availability of movies, radio, TV, etc. The 
number of skilled activities in the first forty rank positions for boys does not change 
greatly in the 1896, 1921 and 1959 lists. The girls’ list of 1896 contains fewer of 
these activities in the first forty than do the girls lists of 1921 and 1959, another 
respect apparently in which the girls have become more like the boys. (The 1898 
list was restricted to formal games, and as such cannot be used in this comparison.) 
As almost half of boys’ preferences in the first forty are for skilled pastimes, and as 
the girls’ preference for these activities is increasing, it follows that formal games 
are becoming les important in general. If this trend should continue with girls 
becoming more like boys, and boys tending to give up all formal games which have 
anything to do with girls, the time may come when neither sex shows any strong 
interest in most of the formal games of childhood (as distinct from the athletic and 
formal sports of adults). If it is true that such a trend is occurring in childhood away 
from formalized group activities, then it is interesting to speculate on the causes 
of this development. One argument might be that children who today live in more 
permissive, free-communicating, and equalitarian relationships with their parents, 
have less need for formalized relationships in play. This argument would suggest 
that the formalities of the traditional children’s games, the prestige role-positions, 
and the power differences invested in the players by the game, were a representation 
of the hierarchically ordered societies in which the children found themselves. 
The games were modeled after the formal social interactions which were thought 
appropriate in the family and in society. Elements of this sort are most obvious in 
the singing games, team guessing and acting games, dialogue games, co-operative 
parlor games and couple parlor games, all of which have shown the most striking 
decrease in importance. When we remember that these games were originally 
created and played by adults to meet the needs of an older society, the fact of their 
decay is less surprising. 

Today’s children by contrast have relatively less need to understand formalized 
social relations, which makes it understandable that formal group play activities 
are less meaningful to them. Today’s children are said to spend much more time in 
informal peer group activities both in and out of school. It follows that in their play 
they would be increasingly interested in such informal group activities as Swim- 
ming, Fishing, Hunting, Boating, Bicycle-riding, and Roller skating, which as we 
have seen, have widespread popularity but are not governed by set patterns of game 
rules. It has been observed that these children do not show increasing interest in the 
informal activities that are usually pursued by the individual on his own, such as 
hobbies. 

If these speculations have any foundation, we would expect that the playing of 
formal games will be of ever decreasing importance in the spontaneous play of 
children.2? No doubt numbers of the more competitive of such games will be 
retained by teachers and playground supervisors for recreational purposes and 
some will continue to be employed as a subsidiary means of training potential 
professional athletes. One would expect, too, that children will continue spontane- 
ously to participate in some of these games, in particular chasing, and commercially 
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sponsored board and skill games from time to time; but it is doubtful that a wide 
range of formal games will continue to be the foundation of peer group activity as 
it has been traditionally throughout the first forty years of this century. 


Undifferentiated team games 


These are formal games of skill in which the two “teams” are only slightly 
differentiated in terms of different role behaviors. Each group acts as a pack against 
the other pack. It is clear that this type of game played mainly by 11-12 year old 
boys has decreased in importance. Presumably the greater modern attention to 
major sports has weakened interest in these games. The games that are directly 
comparable (Fox and hounds or Hare and hounds, Prisoner’s base or Base, and 
Capture the flag or Stealing chips or Eggs) have all lost rank position. Several 
games, Battle, Stealing chips, Fox and hounds, and Base all have high rankings in 
the 1890’s, whereas the only game today in the first 30 is Tug-o-war where the 
position is unchanged from 1921. 


Indoor or backyard games of physical skill 


The modern list contains a few more games of this sort. Of the comparisons 
possible, Pick up sticks (Jackstraws) retains about the same rank position today as 
in 1898. Tiddleywinks loses rank on 1898 and 1921. Billiards loses with both sexes 
from 1921, Pool loses with girls but holds constant for boys. Croquet seems to have 
lost importance from the 1890's to 1921 and is not in the 1959 list. Quoits also has 
lost rank position as between 1896 and 1959. Highest ranking games today are 
Darts, Ping pong, and Horseshoes, all favored by boys. Highest ranking in the early 
lists was Croquet, favored by girls. It seems likely that commercial sponsorship will 
keep some of these games alive for many years to come. The same may be said of the 
board and card games. 


Board and card games 

There is a tendency for games of this sort to have a slightly higher ranking in the 
early (1898) list. Old favorites which are not in the current list are Parchesi, 
Authors, Crokinole, and Lotto. New games of this sort are Bingo, Monopoly, 
Scrabble, and Clue. Dominoes is less highly ranked than it was. Chess and Snap 
have maintained their ranking. Checkers and Cards have been in the first twenty 
in most of the lists. They have been slightly more important to the boys until the 
1959 list when they were ranked slightly higher by the girls. Puzzles and Tic Tac 
Toe have improved their rank positions, but this is more noticeable with the girls. 
Indications are that these types of games might be increasing in importance for 
girls and decreasing in importance for boys. 


Major sports 


In the major sports of Bowling, Football, Basketball, Baseball, Wrestling and 
Boxing, the girls’ preferences are closer to those of the boys in the 1921 list than 
they were in the earlier lists. However, in the 1959 list, the sexes are again farther 
apart in these preferences than in the 1921] list. There are several reasons for this. 
Some games have decreased markedly in popularity with girls since 1921 (or as 
between San Francisco, 1921 and Ohio, 1959). These are Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Wrestling, and Boxing. Bowling has remained constant with the girls, 
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but has improved rank position with the boys since 1921. The positions of Football 
and Basketball have improved with boys, while they have lost rank with the girls. 
Baseball, Wrestling and Boxing have lost rank position with the boys also, but not 
to the extent that they have with the girls. Tennis, Soccer, and Handball have lost 
rank position with both sexes, with the difference between the sexes (the boys 
showing slightly more preference) remaining more or less constant. Football has 
taken Baseball’s place as the number one athletic game. 

We might hypothesize that the increase in girls’ interest between 1900 and 1920 
was due to their greater freedom to play actively and be interested in boys’ 
activities. But that their unwillingness to get closer to boys in these particularly 
vigorous masculine sports, since that time is due to the realization that these 
activities, like Cops and robbers, are distinctively masculine. 

These trends would indicate that boys are spending more and more time on 
fewer sports. Bowling, Basketball, and Football improve in rank position, but all 
the other sports decline (Baseball, Wrestling, Boxing, Volleyball, Tennis, Soccer, 
Handball). These facts must be kept in mind when rating the disappearance of the 
undifferentiated team games of yesterday and the decline of the number of 
individual games of skill. This would appear to be further evidence of the in- 
creasing circumscription of the boys’ play role. 


Co-operative parlor games 


Games of this sort are very important in the list of 1898, but not in subsequent 
lists. The games no longer found are: Cross questions, Old dame Wiggins, i see a 
ghost, Consequences, My father had a rooster, Gossip, Key, Table rapping, Bor- 


rowed property, Introducing the King and Queen. These games involved the 
co-operation of two or more players in order to produce a trick on some of the other 
players, or some absurd result, which was a source of hilarity to all. Apparently the 
youths of today occupy themselves in other activities as we have noted because these 
games do not appear on the more recent lists. The games were played mainly by 
teenagers or older persons in earlier times. They were more highly ranked by girls 
than by boys. 


Couple and kissing games 


Items that are comparable, Dance, Spin the plate (or bottle), and Post office show 
a decrease in rank position. These games are not as important as they were. Al- 
though Spin the bottle is the most favored of kissing games today,” its position in 
the second fifty cannot compare with the 4th ranking of Clap in clap out in 1898. 
Other games in the earlier lists were: Smiling angel, Goodnight, Pig in parlor, Kiss 
the pillow, and Last couple out. The rank position of the new kissing games in the 
1959 list (Flashlight and Perdiddle) is much lower. 


Conclusion 

This survey of the changes in games over sixty years is based on game lists derived 
in 1896, 1898, 1921 and 1959. The differences in the sampling techniques used in 
these various studies implies that considerable caution must be exercised in inter- 
preting differences between their results as differences of an historical sort. Never- 
theless, the following conclusions appear warranted. 

Some types of games are much less important to children of today than they 
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were to children of the 1890's. These are children’s singing games, dialogue games, 
team guessing and acting games, co-operative parlor games, couple and kissing 
games, all of which are predominantly girls’ games, and team games without role 
differentiation which are boys’ games. Other types of games appear to be played 
as much today as they were earlier. These are imitative games, chasing games, and 
central person games of low power. There are other games where the trend is less 
clear, but that give some evidence of being played less than they used to be. These 
are individual games of skill, a wide range of organized sports, central person parlor 
games, and board and card games. Again there is slight evidence that the following 
types of games are played more often then they used to be: leader games, indoor 
and backyard games of physical skill, skilled pastimes, and a few selected organized 
sports. 

Perhaps the most important generalizations arising out of this study concern the 
changing relationships between boys and girls. The finding that the responses of 
girls have become increasingly like those of the boys as the sixty years have passed 
is not unexpected, in the light of the well known changes in woman’s role in 
American culture during this period of time. On the other hand, the finding that 
boys’ play roles have become increasingly circumscribed with the passing of the 
years was unexpected. Yet there is little doubt that boys have been steadily lowering 
their preference for games that have had anything to do with girl's play. So that it 
is by implication much more deviant behavior for a modern boy to play at, say, 
Dolls, Hopscotch, Jacks, Houses, Schools, Cooking, Jump rope, Musical chairs, 
Simon says, and Singing games than it was for a boy to play at these things in the 
earlier historical periods covered by these studies. In another sense, too, boys’ play 
is more circumscribed, for it would seem that they have greatly reduced the range 
of games of individual and team skill and the organized sports to which they will 
devote their time. This reduction in the range of boys’ activities can, of course, be 
variously interpreted. It contributes to clear-cut role definition of appropriate boys’ 
behavior and perhaps facilitates the development of those boys who have the 
particular skills required by the games that are in demand. On the other hand it 
must as surely penalize those many other boys who find that there is a discrepancy 
between their own abilities and those required in the play roles of their own age 
sex category.*4 Judging by the few activities that now clearly differentiate a boy 
from a girl, masculine roughplay (Football, Boxing, Wrestling) and masculine-like 
intrusiveness (Horseshoes, Throwing snowballs, Marbles, and Darts) have become 
the residual and central facets of the male sex role.*5 

Of a somewhat more speculative order is the attendant generalization that these 
historical changes imply that the majority of children’s formal games may them- 
selves in due course become anachronistic. The increasing preference of children 
is for informal group activities, a preference which would appear to be more in 
accord with the social world in which they now live. Formal games are vestiges of an 
earlier and more hierarchically arranged society, and they may pass out of 
spontaneous play as the formalities which they represent become increasingly 
meaningless to new generations of children. We would not expect such games to 
disappear completely, but we would expect them to become relatively less im- 
portant parts of a child’s development in this culture. 
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TABLE I: BOYS 


’ AREA, CAL. 
1921 


N.W. 
OHIO, 1959 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1898 


WORCESTER 
MASS., 1896 


N = 1370 N = 225 f N= 3958 f N= 1000 


Football 


Throw 
Snowballs 


Bicycle Riding 
Hide and Seek 


Basketball 
Marbles 


Tag 


Swimming 


Baseball 


Cowboys 


Checkers 


Cops and 
Robbers 


Cards 


Bows and 
Arrows 


Shooting 


Racing 


Fly Kites 


Climbing 


Darts 


Soldiers 


Tic Tac Toe 


Fish 


Tug-O-War 


Boating 
Horseshoes 


Horseriding 


1213 
1211 
1181 


1180 
1140 
1137 


1136 


1117 


1116 


1108 


1091 


1090 


1089 
1086 


1080 


1070 


1063 


1050 


1041 
1038 


1028 


1028 
1026 
1022 


Baseball 312 


Ride Bicycle 


297 
Fly Kites 195 
Play Tag 190 


Do Garden 
Work 


Use Tools 
Marbles 


Hide and 
Seek 


Football 


Walk on 
Stilts 


Racing or 
Jumping 
Basketball 


Shoot 


Skate 
Spin Tops 
Volleyball 
Ride 
Horseback 


Boxing 


Wrestling 


Hunt 


Cards 


Tug-O-War 


Fish 
Snap the 
Whip 
Checkers 


Swim 


Baseball 


Football 
Swimming 
Marbles 


Fox and 
Geese 


Crokinole 


Checkers 


Battle 
Leapfrog 
Spinning 
Tops 
Buffalo Bill 


Foot anda 
Half 


Policeman 


Fox and 
Hounds 


Cards 
Croquet 
Hide and 
Seek 

Flying Kite 


Mumble Peg 


Punch and 
Judy 


Parchesi 


Tennis 


Tag 


Drop the 
Handkerchief 


Lotto 


Basketball 


2697 


2216 
953 


603 


260 


250 


233 


232 


226 


Ball 


Marbles 
Sled 


Skates 


Football 
Relievo 

Tag 

Hockey, 
Shinny, Polo 


Checkers 
Hide and Seek 
Dominoes 


Top 


Play Horse 


Cards 
Bicycle 


Snowballing 


Swimming 
Kite, 
Parachute 


Black Tom, 
Black Jack 


Horse Chest- 
nuts, Horse 
Cobbles 


Books, 
Reading 


Fishing 


Boats, Canoes, 
Rafts 


Leaves 
Hoop 


Stilts 





Camping 
Skating 
Make Model 
Aeroplanes 


Dodgeball 


Wrestling 


Building Forts 


Bingo 


Bandits 


Hunt 


Ping Pong 


Seven Up 


Roller Skating 


Hunting 


Use Tools 


Boxing 
King on the 
Mountain 


Stoop Tag 


Red Rover 


Bowling 


Monopoly 


Building 
Snowmen 


Crack the 
Whip 


Frozen Tag 


Pool 
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Jump the 
Rope 


Hike 


Bow and 
Arrows 


Follow the 
Leader 


Work with 
Machinery 


Roll Hoops 


Leapfrog 
Fox and 
Geese 


Handball 


Row a Boat 
Drop the 
Handkerchief 


Anty Over 


Hopscotch 


Farmer in 
the Dell 


Puss in the 
Corner 


Dominoes 


Tennis 


Cat and 
Mouse 


Dare Base 


Post Office 


Ring Around 
the Rosy 


London 
Bridge 
Cook 


Pom Pom 
Pull Away 


Goosie Goosie 
Gander 


Jail 


Base 


I Spy 


Circus 
Dancing 
Bull in the 
Pen 
Authors 
Clap in Clap 
Out 


Steamboat 


Wrestling 
Stealing 
Chips 


Shinny 


Swinging 
Open the 
Gates as 
High as the 
Sky 


Dominoes 


Dog on Wood 


Up Jinks 
Book 
Hide the 
Switch 
Jackstones 


Ten Pins 


Roly Poly 


Pig in the 
Pen 


Play School 69 
Hare and Hound 65 
Snow Shovel 
Guns, Rifles 


Hunting 


Croquet 


Shovel, Hoe 

Play House 

Run Sheep Run 
Snow Shoes, Skiis 5 
Pick Knife 

Play War 

Tenpins 

Tennis 


Racing 


Leapfrog 
Foot and Half 


Nutting 
Hill Dill 


Jumping 


Blindman’s Buff 
Bullin the Ring 4: 
Bar Up 

Snap the Whip 
Play Fire 


Carpentry, Tools 41 





Volleyball 


Puzzles 
Raise Pets 
Tennis 


Follow the 
Leader 


Work With 
Machines 
Dice 


Toy R. Trains 


Shuffleboard 


Fox and Geese 


Dominoes 


Ghosts 


Stunts in Gym 


Tail on the 
Donkey 


Cars 


Musical Chairs 
Wall 
Dodge Ball 


I Spy 


Leap Frog 
Horses 


Drop the 
Handkerchief 


Pick up Sticks 
Clay Modeling 


Blind Man’s 
Buff 


Dance 


Spin the 
Bottle 
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Soccer 


Pool 

Play School 
Shinny 
Guessing 
Games 


Blindfold 


Simon Says 


Solve Puzzles 


Tiddleywinks 


Play Store 


Blackman 


Play House 


In and. Out 
the Window 


Red Rover 
Duck on Rock 


Dance 
Fox and 
Hounds 


Anagrams 


Jackstraws 


Snap 


Parchesi 
Croquet 
Billiards 


History 
Cards 


Geography 
Cards 


Roly Poly 


Keeping 
Store 


Blindman’s 
Buff 


Black Mariz 


Jump Rope 


Bull Pen 


One Hole Cat 


Working 
Puzzles 


Jackstraws 
Kitty Wants 
a Corner 


My Father 
Hada 
Rooster 


Chick a My 
Chick a My 
Cranny Crow 


Little Sallie 
Walker 
Picking 
Eggs 

Devil and 
Angel 


Having Show 
Tiddley 
Winks 

Hull Gull 


Pig in the 
Parlour 


Jack in the 
Bush 


Pillow Dex 


Guessing 
Riddles 


Golf 
Anty Over 


William My 


Tremble Toe 


Walk to 
Jerusalem 
Spin the 
Plate 


Dolls 


Old Maids 
Duck on Rock 


Snowman 


Dog 


Puss in Corner 


Stealing Eggs 
Tip Cat 


Tents 


Flowers 


Messenger Boy 
Errand Boy 


Grass 


Jackstones 


Snow House 


Authors 


Chess 


Climbing Trees 
Drop the 
Handkerchief 
Tiddleywinks 
Gymnasium 


Drawing, 
Painting 


Puzzles 


Lotto 


Sand, Dirt 


Snow Fort 


Playing in Hay 





Wood Tag 


Spacemen 


Kick the Can 


Hide the 
Thimble 
Hiking 
Make 
Collections 
Ball Tag 
Doctors 


Walk on Stilts 


Simon Says 


Kissing 


Chess 


Scrabble 
Tiddleywinks 


Poison Tag 
Statues 
Soccer 


Make 
Scrapbook 


Dog and Bone 
Kick Dodge 
I've gota 
Secret 

Jacks 

Draw or 


Paint 


School 
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Bowling 
Sewing 


Jackstones 


Coast or 
Toboggan 


Church 


Dolls 


Dress-up 
Authors 


Chess 


Crokinole 


Ski 


Backgammon 


Charades 


ISeea 
Ghost 
Goodnight 
Knucks 


Cross 
Questions 
and Crooked 
Answers 


Mother May I 
Pick a Rose 


Tit Tat Taw 


Keeping 
House 


Club Fists 
Catcher 
Old Dame 
Wiggins 
is Dead 


Dolls 

Here we go 
Round the 
Rosy Bush 


Stagecoach 
Snap 


Five 
Hundred 


Chess 


Hop Scotch 


Thimble 


Having 
Parade 


Jake Grin 
at Me 


Green 
Smiling 
Angel 
Sheepie 


Quaker 
Meeting 


Musical 
Instruments 


Horseshoes, 
Quoits 


Apples 


Sticks 


Wheelbarrow 


Parchesi 


A Trip Around 
the World 


Cat 


Hop Scotch 


Pillow Dex 
Carriage, Sleigh 
Buckboard 
Tallyho 


Berrying 


Hide the 
Thimble 


Policeman 


Hide the 
Buttons 


Walks 
Pinch Me, Oh! 


Billiards, Pool 
Swinging 
Bear ““When 
Younger” 
Backgammon 
Fish Pond 


Stones 


Jack-knife 





101 


102 


103 


Hoops 


Cooking 


Post Office 


Jump Rope 


Make Radio 


Mother May I 


Hopscotch 


Handball 


Skiing 


Redlight 


Cat and Mouse 


Inventors 


Name 
That Tune 


Store 


Chicken 


Clue 
Garden 
Church 
Toboggan 


Farmer in the 
Dell 


London 
Bridge 


Matching 
Coins 
See-Saw 
Actors 


Steal the 
Bacon 


Dressing-Up 
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Introducing 
toK&Q 


Ring (ona 
String) 


Teacher 


Sting-a- 
Miree 


Table 
Rapping 


Bean Bags 


Simon Says 
Wig Wag 


Parlor 
Croquet 


Geography 


Pretty Maids 
Country 


Borrowed 
Property 
Making Play- 


House 


Key 


Charades 


Rachel and 
Jacob 


Stooping 
Catcher 


Consequences 
Proverbs 
Night Dodge 


King-a- 
Mount 


Selling 
Forfeits 
Philopoena 


Twenty 
Questions 


Hat Stack 


Backgammon 


Clumps (yes 
and no) 


37 


Rake 


Go Bang 


Tic-Tac-Toe 


Singing 


Indians 


Guessing Games 


Steps 


Birds 
Tin Cans 


Farmer in the 
Dell 


Tea Set 


Water 


Robinson Crusoe 
Anagrams, 
Letters 
Spelling 
Horseback 
Riding 
Camera 
Talking 

Lost Heir 
Chicopee 

On the Green 
Carpet 
Colors 


Trades 


Old Witch 


Bonney 


Rachel and Jacob 


Chase the 
Squirrel 


12 


11 
11 


11 


10 


10 





Handsprings 


Colors 


Black Magic 


Huckle Buckle 
Beanstalk 


Cartwheels 
Crochet 
Spin Tops 


Ring Around 
the Rosy 


In and Out 
the Windows 


Capture the 
Flag 297 


Houses 296 
Charades 294 


Fox and 
Hounds 


Pom Pom Pull 
Away 


Squirrel in 
the Tree 


Here I Come, 
Where From? 
Flashlight 


Prisoner's 
Base 


Snap 


Black Tom 
Poor Pussy 


Crows and 
Cranes 


Find the Ring 


What Time is 
It? 


Blackman 
Punt Back 


Twenty 
Questions 


Sewing 
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Object 
Guessing 


Gossip 


Dumb 
Scrambo 


Slate 


Piano 


Gardening 


Snap 

Napoleon 

Yacht Race 
Quaker Meeting 


Grandmother 
Grey 


Ring Around the 
Rosy 


Billy, Billy 
Button 


Doll Carriage 


Pig Tail 


Fire 


Violin 


Fox and Geese 


Cuckoo 


Go In and Out 
the Window 


Horse 
Lion in the Den 


Pig, including 
Pig Pen 


Salvation Army 


Santa Claus 
Play Sunday 
School 

Play Church 
Rush 


Bean Bag 


Jackstraws 


Trunk 





Bull in the 
Ring 


Two Deep 
Letters 


Hoki Toki 


Beast, Bird or 
Fish 


Mulberry 
Bush 
Initials 

Buzz 

Muffin Man 
Roly Poly 
Noughts and 
Crosses 
Quoits 

Four Square 


Beater Goes 
Round 


Knit 
Puss in 
Corner 


Dolls 
Billiards 
Kingsland 
Forteits 
Actresses 


Cobbler 
Cobbler 


Oranges and 
Lemons 


Perdiddle 


Draw a Bucket 
of Water 


Nuts in May 


N.W. 
OHIO, 1959 
No. N= 1319 


1 Jump Rope 


2 Hide and Seek 


Sixty Years of Historical Change 


TABLE II: GIRLS 


BAY AREA, CAL. SOUTH 
1921 CAROLINA, 1898 
f N= 249 f N= 4760 
1210 Tag 223 Dolls 
Do Plain 


1189 Sewing 214 Jump Rope 


Golf 

Cricket 
Matches 
Dance 

Paper, Paper 
Cutting, 
Colored Paper 
Tell Stories 
Riddles 
Parties, Social 
Dr. Busby 
Cinderella 


House that Jack 
Built 


Jack the Giant 
Killer 


U.S. Puzzle 


Old Mother Goose 
Cash 


Innocents 
Abroad 


Post Othce 
Doll Furniture 
Toll Gate 
Farmer 


Dress Up 


Acorns 


Skip 
Bells 


Buttons 


Pail 


WORCESTER 
MASS., 1896 
f N= 1000 


1365 Dolls 


1029 Sled 





Tag 
Bicycle 


Riding 


Hopscotch 
Checkers 
Roller 
Skating 


Dolls 


Bingo 


Cooking 


Swimming 


Cards 


Stoop Tag 


Jacks 


Red Rover 


Dressing-Up 


Tic Tac Toe 
Dance 
Skating 
School 
Musical 
Chairs 
Mother May I 
Building 
Snowmen 
Drop the 
Handkerchief 


Seven Up 


Houses 


1098 


1096 


1089 


1088 


1082 


1077 


1066 


1065 


1062 


1058 


1054 


1025 


1024 


1020 


987 


980 


963 
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Ride Bicycle 208 


Baseball 207 


Hide and 
Seek 204 


Basketball 200 


Hopscotch 
Play With 
Dolls 


Skate 


Cook a Meal 
Dance 
Jump the 
Rope 

Play House 
Play School 


Play 
“Dress-Up” 


Farmer in the 
Dell 


Do Garden 
Work 


Volleyball 
Drop the 
Handkerchief 
Play Store 


Racing or 
Jumping 


Cat and 
Mouse 


Cards 


London 
Bridge 


Ring Around 
Rosy 
Guessing 
Games 


Croquet 


Clap In 
Clap Out 


Drop the 
Handkerchief 


Dancing 


Crokinole 


Parchesi 
Keeping 
House 


Open the 
Gates as 
High as the 
Sky 
Authors 
Hide and 
Seek 

Little Sallie 
Walker 


Jackstones 


Checkers 


Cross 
Questions 
and Crooked 
Answers 
Goosie Goosie 
Gander 
Tennis 

Blind Man’s 
Buff 


Fox and 
Geese 


Lotto 


Up Jinks 
Mother May 
I Pick 

a Rose 

Kitty Wants 
a Corner 
Stealing 
Chips 

Devil and 
Angel 


Tag 


Hide and Seek 


Skates 


Ball 409 


Play House 365 


Jackstones 


Play School 


Teaset 


Doll Carriage 233 


Relievo 194 


Checkers 189 


Hopscotch 


Cards 


Croquet 


Dominoes 


Doll Cradle 
Marbles 

Leaves 

Hoop 

Books, Reading 108 
Flowers 102 
Drop the 
Handkerchief 101 
Snowballing 98 


Black Tom and 
Black Jack 97 





Follow the 
Leader 


Sewing 


Horse Riding 


Monopoly 


Simon Says 
Throw 


Snowballs 


Frozen Tag 


Puzzles 


Store 


Raise Pets 
Racing 


Pick Up 
Sticks 


Basketball 


Ping Pong 


Dodgeball 
Fly Kites 
Actresses 
Marbles 
Boating 
Crack the 


Whip 


Statues 


Hoops 


I Spy 


Blind Man's 
Buff 


912 


912 


907 


904 


902 


901 
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Ride 
Horseback 


Follow the 
Leader 


Knit 

Puss in the 
Corner 
Checkers 


Walk on 
Stilts 


In and Out 
the Windows 


Dare Base or 
Prisoner's 
Base 


Blindfold 


Fox and 
Geese 


Hike 


Simon Says 
Thumbs Up 


Post Office 
Solve 
Puzzles 
Snap the 
Whip 
Swim 

Fly Kites 
Anty Over 


Tennis 


Jackstones 


Dominoes 


Leapfrog 


Handball 


Play Church 


Smiling 
Angel 
Cards 
Chick-a-My 


Chick-a-My 
Cranny Crow 


Baseball 


Dominoes 


Spin the 
Plate 


Pretty Maids 
Country 


Jackstraws 
Introducing 
the King 
and Queen 


Hide the 
Switch 


I Spy 


Guessing 
Riddles 


Good Night 


Walk to 
Jerusalem 
Here We Go 
Round the 
Rosy Bush 
Teacher 
Swinging 
Dog on Wood 


Hopscotch 


Base 


Making Play 
House 


Old Dame 
Wiggins 
is Dead 


Thimble 


Mumble Peg 


256 


245 


240 


239 


939 


145 


Bicycle, 
Tricycle and 
Velocipede 


Lion in the Den 


Doll Furniture 


Old Maids 
Puss in the 
Corner 
Bean Bag 


Steps 


Blindman’'s 
Buff 


On the Green 
Carpet 


Musica] 
Instruments 


Hide the Buttons 55 


Grandmother 
Grey 


Piano 


Authors 


Snap the Whip 
Hill Dill 

Lotto 

Play Horse 
Colors 


In and Out 
the Windows 


Parchesi 


Duck on the 
Rock 


Run, Sheep, 
Run 

Lazy Maid, 
Lazy Mary, 
Lazy Bessie 





Clay Modeling 


Fox and Geese 


Camping 


Climbing 


London 
Bridge 


Spin the 
Bottle 


Baseball 


Draw or Paint 
Leapfrog 
Farmer in 

the Dell 
Tug-O-War 


Volleyball 


I've Got a 
Secret 


Wood Tag 


Doctors 


Tennis 

Name That 
Tune 

Stunts in Gym 


Fish 


Horseshoes 


Horses 
Dog and Bone 


Tail on the 
Donkey 


Make 
Collections 
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Tug-O-War 


Roll Hoops 


Pom Pom 
Pull Away 


Tiddleywinks 


Blackman 


Marbles 


Fish 


Play 
Jackstraws 


Spin Tops 


Row a Boat 


Bow and 
Arrow 


Fox and 
Hounds 


Anagrams 
or Word- 
Building 


Football 


Snap 


Red Rover 


Duck on 
Rock 


History 
Cards 


Shoot 


Wrestling 
Geography 
Cards 
Authors 


Croquet 


Parchesi 


Keeping 
Store 


ISeea 
Ghost 


Consequences 


Football 


Working 
Puzzles 


Punch and 
Judy 

Quaker 
Meeting 
Book 
Tiddleywinks 


Pillow Dex 


Pig in the 
Parlor 


Ring ona 
String 


Basketball 


William My 
Tremble Toe 


Pig in Pen 


Bean Bags 


Proverbs 


Parlor 
Croquet 


Tit Tat Taw 


My Father 
Hada 
Rooster 


Swimming 
Geography 


Borrowed 
Property 


Sheepie 


Water, Water, 
Wild Flowers 


Tennis 
Tiddleywinks 
Ring Around a 
Rosy 

Nutting 

Boats, Canoes 


Farmer in the 
Dell 


Hide the 
Thimble 
Snowman 
Birds 


Walks 


Snowhouse 


London Bridge 
Trades 
Carriage, Sleigh 


Buckboard, 
Tallyho 


Singing 


Swinging 


Pillow Dex 


Bar Up 


Snow Shovel 


Old Witch 


Acorns 


Sand, Dirt 


Playing in Hay 





Shuffleboard 


Tiddleywinks 


Redlight 


Darts 
Make 
Scrapbook 


Scrabbie 


Ghosts 


In and Out 
the Windows 


Bowling 


See-Saw 


Hide the 
Thimble 


Church 


Garden 


Cowboys 


Ring Around 
the Rosy 


Cat and 
Mouse 


Post Office 


Walk on Stilts 


Mulberry 
Bush 


Dominoes 
Kick Dodge 


Wall 
Dodge Ball 


Poison Tag 


Bows and 
Arrows 


Cops and 
Robbers 


Clue 


Kick the Can 
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712 Roly Poly 


Hunt 

Use Tools 
Shinny 
Boxing 


Coast or 
Toboggan 


Work With 
Machinery 


Bowling 


Chess 


Charades 


Pool 
Crokinole 


Ski 


Soccer 


Billiards 


Backgammon 


Jake Grin 
at Me 


Charades 


Snap 


Table 
Rapping 


Selling 
Forfeits 


Having 
Show 


Battle 


Key 

Hull Gull 
Simon Says 
Wigwag 
Marbles 
Tag 

Circus 


Stage 
Coach 


Ten Pins 


One Hole Cat 


Picking Eggs 


Rachel and 
Jacob 


Jack in the 
Bush 


Club Fists 


Green 


Policeman 


Anty Over 


Leap Frog 


Catcher 
Buffalo Bill 


Flying Kite 


Pig Tail 
Messenger Boys, 
Errand Boy 
Poison 
Swimming 
Backgammon 
Fish Pond 


Slate 


Dance 


Peter Coddles 


Stove 


Doll Table 
Tents 


Show Fort 


Fox and Geese 


Old Mother 
Goose 


Round the 
Mulberry Bush 


Bull in the 
Ring 
Puzzles 


Bear “When 
Younger” 


Stones 


Blackboard 


William Tell 
Kite, Parachute 
Stilts 

Shovel, Hoe 


Sticks 


Tell Stories 





Football 


Hiking 


Building Forts 
Ball Tag 


Actors 


Kissing 


Knit 
Here I Come 
Where From 


Bandits 


Charades 
Crochet 


King on the 
Mountain 
Poor Pussy 
Colors 

Dice 


Chess 


Squirrel in 
the Tree 


Huckle Buckle 
Beanstalk 


Hunting 


Pool 


Handball 


Hunt 


Shooting 


Use Tools 
Soccer 

Snap 

What Time 


Is It? 


Spin Tops 
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Gossip 
Shinny 


Spinning 
Tops 


Chess 
Golf 


Jail 

Bull in the 
Pen 

Roly Poly 


Philopoena 


Backgammon 
Black Maria 


Foot and a 
Half 


Fox and 
Hounds 


Object 
Guessing 


Twenty 
Questions 


Stooping 
Catcher 
Steamboat 


Having 
Parade 


Five 
Hundred 


Clumps 


Sting-a- 
Miree 


King-a- 
Mount 


Bull Pen 


Dumb 
Scrambo 


Night Dodge 
Knucks 


Hat Stack 


Wrestling 


Gypsy 


Lead, Leadman 


Last Couple Out 
Top 

Dog 

Trees, Climbing 
Trees 


Gymnasium 


Go Bang 
Jackstraws 


Snow Shoes, 
Skiis 


Tip Cat 
Tic Tac Toe 


Quaker Meeting 
Play Sunday 
School 

Stealing Eggs 


Cat 


Play Church 


Drawing, 
Painting etc. 


Hockey, Shinny, 
Polo 


Play War 


Racing, Running 


Jumping 


Grass 


Apples 
Snap 


Horse Chestnuts 


Fishing 


A Trip Around 
the World 





Cars 

Black Magic 
Skiing 
Wrestling 


Inventors 


Handsprings 
Flashlight 


Soldiers 
Toy Trains 
Hoki Toki 
Initials 


Twenty 
Questions 


Letters 
Find the Ring 


Pom Pom Puli 
Away 


Steal the 
Bacon 


Matching 
Coins 


Two Deep 


Buzz 


Chicken 


Black Tom 


Fox and 
Hounds 


Crows and 
Cranes 


Boxing 


Work with 
Machines 


Puss in the 
Corner 


Beast, Bird 
or Fish 


Toboggan 


341 
331 


$11 


299 


290 


286 
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Tin Cans 
Robinson Crusoe 
Talking 

Show, Circus, etc. 
Riddles 


Hare and Hound, 
etc. 


Tenpins 


Berries, 
Berrying 


Gardening 
Cuckoo 


Salvation Army 


Parties, Social 
Post Office 


Dress Up 


Pound the Back 


Anagrams, Letters 
Spelling Game 


Halma 
Bible Game 
Christmas Goose 


Horseback 
Riding 


Paper, 
Paper Cutting, 
Colored Paper 


Steeple Chase 


Three Kings 
Jack and Jill 
Tin Tin a Poppy 


Show, Pin Pin, 
etc. 


Guns, Rifles, 
Hunting 


Pick Knife 


Play Fire 





178 


179 


180 


Spacemen 


Prisoner’s 
Base 


Muffin Man 


Make Model 
Aeroplanes 


Oranges and 
Lemons 


Blackman 


Roly Poly 


Noughts and 
Crosses 


Bull in the 
Ring 


Four Square 


Beater Goes 
Round 


Draw a Bucket 
of Water 


Make Radio 
Kingsland 
Forfeits 


Cobbler 
Cobbler 


Capture 
the Flag 


Cartwheels 
Billiards 


Perdiddle 


Quoits 


Nuts in May 


Punt Back 
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Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Carpentry, Tools, 
Toolbox, etc. 


Rake 


Water 


Bonney 


Rachel and 
Jacob 


Horse 
Pig, including 
“Pig Pen,” etc. 


Santa Claus 


Trunk 


Matches 


Dr. Busby 


Cinderella 
Bells 
Pails 


Baby 


Bagatelle 


Studying 
Pencil 

Pussel 
Shopping Game 


Little Miss 
Muffit 


Shouting 
Proverbs 


Milkman 





BYRD HOWELL GRANGER 


Of the Teeth 


HE troubles man has with his teeth receive universal attention, all the way 
from folk remedies to quiet fretful teething infants to the deposition of cast teeth 
in the grave with their possibly long-toothless owner. References to the lore of the 
teeth are scattered but vast in number, covering the range from decay and treat- 
ment to loss and disposal of teeth. 

Anyone familiar with the long, white roots of teeth will not be surprised to learn 
that from ancient times tooth decay has been ascribed to a worm in the tooth. This 
is reflected in a Babylonian cure for toothache in which the priest performs the role 
of Ra (the sun-god), reciting a part of a creation myth while the “worm” causing 
the toothache is brought into contact with the priest, who then curses the worm. 
Similarly, John Abercromby in Pre—and Proto-Historic Finns relates how the den- 
tal decay worm was formed from spittle spat upon the water by Syjojatar (a toad). 
For seven summers the waves rocked the spittle and the sun baked it, and at last the 
worm, so formed, washed upon the shore where it was seen by “three daughters of 
Nature,” who queried, “What would become of this if the Creator created life, put 
eyes into its head by spells?” Overhearing this, one Husi “gave life to it . . . then 
into a snake it turned, it transformed to a dusky worm,” which took it upon itself 
to go about causing toothache. 

There was, apparently, no corner on the idea that a worm lay at the base of the 
aching tooth, for a Latin poem of the eleventh century in the Regimen Sanitatts 
Salenitanum says, 


Sic dentes serva, porrorum collige grana, 
No careas jure [thure?] cum hyposcyamo ure, 
Sicque per embotum fumum cape dente remotum..., 


which was paraphrased in 1607 in the following English: 


If in your teeth you hap to be tormented, 

By meane some little wormes therein do breed, 
Which paine (if heed be tane) may be prevented 
By keeping clean your teeth, when as you feede. 
Burn Francomsence (a gum not evil sented), 

Put Henbane unto this, and Onyon-seed, 

And with a tunnell to the tooth that’s hollow, 
Convey the smoake thereof, and ease shall follow. § 


How universal the worm-in-tooth belief is may be demonstrated by the following 
references which show its existence is not only vertical in time but also horizontal 
in space. For instance, from Germany comes this charm: “Pear-tree, I complain to 
thee, three worms stung me.”’* From New Zealand comes the belief that toothache 
is caused by a worm having an eel-like form, which “eats for itself a hole in the 
tooth” and may be cured as follows: “An eel, a spiny-back,/True indeed, indeed; 
true in sooth, in sooth./You must eat the head /Of said spiny-back.”5 Those with 
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aching jaws in Poland attributed their troubles to elves called “white people” or 
““worms.’’6 

Fumigating a tooth to remove the worm was in use in England about a hundred 
years ago when a Lancashire servant used tobacco for that purpose and said that a 
“worm or grub dropped out . .. grey-colored, and much [resembling] a very small 
nut-maggot.’’? The method used was probably similar to that employed in Derby- 
shire ca. 1850, which consisted of dropping a live coal into a small container of 
powdered herbs, over which the sufferer stood inhaling deeply with mouth wide 
open until he could bear no more. The smoking vessel was removed and replaced 
by a cup or glass of water, the victim breathed mightily through his open mouth 
and “then, by those with much faith, could be seen the worm or grub in the 
water. .. .”"S In 1869 an observer of the fumigation cure “had pointed out... as the 
worm one of those thread-like substances so often seen in impure water.’ 

However, the worm is not believed to be the sole cause of tooth decay. The 
exceptions found so far are mainly American. The first, noted among Pennsylvania 
Germans in 1915, is a belief that teeth will decay completely if their owner nibbles 
anything at which someone else has nibbled, or at which rats have nibbled.!® The 
second is a Kentucky superstition: wearing shoes with soles of black leather will 
cause teeth to become loose."! A third derives from North Carolina: biting the 
thread of garments being made for the dead will make the teeth rot,!? a belief held 
in common with the Negroes of Jamaica.1% 

Various methods have been employed to avoid the toothache. In mid-nineteenth- 
century Sussex it was believed that one should invariably put on the right stocking 
before the left, the right shoe before the left, the right leg into the trousers before 
the left, and so on, to avoid toothache." It is an open question how a person so 
raised would have fared in Suffolk in 1865 where it was claimed that the left 
stocking and left glove had to go on first as toothache insurance.15 German 
Americans simplified the procedure to putting on the left stocking first, excluding 
all other notions.1¢ 

A retired farmer in Ontario, Canada, on the other hand, said that cutting one’s 
nails on Friday kept toothache away.!? His was a simplification of the formula of 
1865: “Pare your finger- and toe-nails, wrap the parings carefully up in a small 
piece of paper. Make a slit in the bark of an ash tree; loosen the bark a little from 
the trunk, slip the small paper parcel under the bark, press the opening together 
again as closely as possible, and you will no more be troubled with tooth-ache 
[stc].”"18 

To avoid toothache, people have occasionally bitten snakes: not only such 
harmless serpents as the black snake, but also the deadly rattlesnake.!® In Maryland 
it was believed that spitting into a live snake would prevent tooth decay.”° Even 
the lowly mouse has met martyrdom in the cause of toothache, for it is related that 
in 1661 magicians ate mice “twice a month against the paines of the teeth.’’?! 
It will never be known how many moles have been crippled in the same cause, but 
crippled they must have been to enable people in Wiltshire in 1864 and earlier to 
use one foreleg and one hindleg from a want in a bag worn about the neck.?? 

When, in spite of all precautions, a man’s tooth does begin to ache, it is no 
longer the cause but the cure which concerns him. The annals of folklore reveal 
cures that range all the way from a soothing brew of sheep’s manure?’ to putting 
one’s trust in God. Sympathetic magic figures in many cures. In the Punjab a charm 
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is said over a knife, which is then stuck in the ground or buried, to relieve the 
patient.2* From the same area comes the following charm: the repeating of the 
words sama luti while the sufferer thrusts a nail into a tree. Freedom from pain 
lasts for the time specified in the charm. This was varied by writing the words 
yd shama’ on, twisting an iron nail into the Arabic letter ’ain (which occurs in the 
word shama’on), driving the nail through paper, and repeating the formula seven 
times. This charm is called dant kddard béndhnd or “binding the pain of tooth.”*5 

Elsewhere nails have been used for toothache. There is, for instance, a boulder 
called Clach Deide in Argyleshire about which it was believed, near the turn of the 
century, that anyone driving a nail into it would be free from toothache. In the 
same area, it was also believed that horse nails driven into upper lintels of kitchen 
doors would be efficacious against toothache provided that, should the nails come 
loose, they would be pounded more securely into the lintel. In Scotland it was also 
thought that taking “the first nail that has been used in nailing down a coffin lid, 
after the corpse has been put in the coffin, and applying the nail to the sore tooth” 
would rid the sufferer of his painful toothache.?* This is akin to a Pennsylvania 
German belief that picking a sore tooth with a coffin nail would stop the pain—but 
it would also lead to decay.?? 

The mere notion of poking into an abscessed tooth with a coffin nail should be 
enough to convince one that toothache sufferers will stop at nothing which holds 
promise of relief. A method cited in 1668 was the use of an iron nail to “cut the 
gum about the teeth till it bleed.” Having collected some of the blood upon the 
nail, the sufferer should “then drive it into a wooden beam up to the head.”” The 
reward was the eternal cessation of toothache.?® No less agonizing must have been 
the German-American treatment. According to this method, one should rise on a 
Friday morning before daybreak in the waning moon and proceed unbeshrewed to 
an elder tree. Once there, the sufferer should slit the bark on the morning side, cut 
out a sliver, and scrub the gums until they bleed. Replacing the sliver, one should 
step backwards three steps, saying ubi on the first step, ropy on the second, and 
porpy on the third. This done, he must turn to the left and go without looking 
around or speaking. Another German-American treatment was to use a needle to 
make the tooth bleed, soaking a thread in the blood. Having mixed vinegar and 
flour, one should then put the blend, with the bloody thread, on cloth, binding it 
all tightly around the root of an apple tree with another thread and covering the 
root with earth.”® 

Akin to the German-American method is one from Germany itself. It is reported 
that a charwoman cut a piece from an elder tree, poked around her employer's 
tooth, silently except for his groans, and then tied the wood with a linen thread 
into place on the elder tree. Despite the woman’s avowals that the toothache would 
cease as the wood grew back into its parent tree, no relief resulted.%° 

One wonders whether there can be any connection between the elder-sliver 
treatment and the widespread belief in the use of splinters from trees struck by 
lightning. It is a belief which seems nearly universal, hitting all points and not 
skipping Japan or the Ozarks.5! The notion of picking the teeth with some possibly 
curative device has undergone environmental adaptation. For instance, in the 
Scottish fishing community of Lewis, when a dogfish is caught it is divested of the 
horn growing out of its back, while being kept from contact with the surface and 
odors of earth. The fish is then dumped back in the sea. Its spine is taken to a 
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toothache victim, who applies it to the offending tooth. The victim, thereafter, 
takes great care of the fish spine.? Similarly, in Asia Minor a prickle from the back 
of a sea-fish is used to prick an aching tooth.%% 

In the country where coyote lore is rich, the Mexicans say that picking rotten 
teeth with a dried chile ‘coyote penis’ will, after a few treatments, make the 
offending tooth fall out.®4 

In twentieth-century thinking, there are two cures which would probably be 
termed macabre; one employs teeth from skulls and the other belongs in the realm 
of gallows lore. Both, however, are entirely honorable in the sense that they are 
white magic. To understand the apparent casualness with which people viewed 
skulls tossed up and left strewn or piled in graveyards, we must recall that in an 
earlier day graves were often leased for varying periods of time. At the termination 
of the lease the bones were unceremoniously turned out to make room for the more 
recent and paid-up dead. How or when the idea arose that gleaming white teeth 
from skulls might eliminate mortal toothache is not clear, but it is certain that in 
1850 the most esteemed cure for toothache in South Northamptonshire was extract- 
ing a tooth from the mouth of a corpse and wearing the tooth in a bag around the 
neck.®5 In 1851 near Dublin this cure was being combined with an efficacious 
practice involving a holy well. The custom was to cross a graveyard en route to the 
well in order to annex a skull, which served as a drinking cup. Some, however, were 
said to ignore the well in favor of taking a tooth from the skull and inserting the 
stolen tooth into the hole or on top of the throbbing stump of the live tooth.¢ 
As late as 1912 a young Irishman attending a funeral was seen to pick up a skull 
unearthed while the grave was being dug. He bit a tooth from the skull, which he 
then tossed aside. No one except an English tourist paid much attention to his 
deed.87 A variation of this procedure was also reported in Dublin. The sufferer 
was to go early in the morning to a graveyard. He was to take a “sharp, pointed 
piece of wood, a skewer, and with the aching tooth push it into a newly covered 
grave.... % 

References to the gallows in connection with toothache are not numerous. 
However, a quotation from Jaques Grevin’s Impostures des Diables cites the use 
of a piece of rope used for hanging a criminal as being efficacious for toothache,5® 
and in Lancashire in 1908 a fragment of a gibbet post was felt to have curative 
properties.*° This is an echo of a legend about the village of Ditchling where “a 
Jew Pedlar once upon a time murdered an innkeeper, his wife and their servant, 
and was for these crimes hanged upon a scaffold hard by. A piece of the gibbet ... 
was long considered a certain cure for the toothache.”’4! 

Most herbal toothache cures have been well covered in books and articles. Those 
which follow are included here either because they do not appear elsewhere or 
because the descriptions of treatment are fuller than those found in other col- 
lections of lore of the teeth. Among such herbals may be listed the leaves of spear- 
wort used in Derrynane;** tormentil root, pulverized with sage leaves, brewed, 
hung to dry in the sun until the root is red in color, and applied to the troublesome 
tooth;*’ yarrow, said to have been used by Ango-Saxons;*4 an otherwise unidentified 
“Weed of Saturn,” the root of which was dried and used in the seventeenth 
century;*® and the old stand-by horseradish. The last-named was used by gypsies 
in Lincolnshire in 1868 with the recommendation that it be applied to the wrist 
of the hand on the side opposite to that of the aching tooth.4¢ Also from Lincoln- 
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shire in 1904 came a treatment applying horseradish scrapings to the wrist on the 
same side. The patient had this to say about the cure: “My word! I had an arm 
with it! But it did not do the tooth any good at all.’’*7 

Another item from Lancashire, dated ca. 1865, suggests that the outer layers of 
an onion should be cooked and put on the big toe thimblewise to cure a child's 
toothache.*8 

A very interesting cure is one reported from Hungary in 1937. Directions call 
for taking thirty-two flowers of a certain (but unfortunately unnamed) kind to a 
mountain. There the patient is to sit on a rock, inscribe a circle with the flowers 
and then chew each blossom separately, spitting them out. Having completed this, 
he must then say, “Krisztus harminczket eves volt midon meghalt.” (“Christ was 
thirty-two years old when he died; I have thirty-two teeth and I have chewed 
thirty-two flowers; mountain, take the pain away from them and make them as 
strong as you are.’’)*® 

This pagan appeal to the mountain coupled with the Christian appeal is but 
one of many cures for toothache which turn directly to divjne aid. Frequently 
appeals are made through the mediation of St. Appolonia, who is well qualified to 
serve because she had her teeth beaten out one by one in her martyrization.®® 
St. Appolonia does not, however, have a monopoly on appeals for relief from 
toothache. The town of St. Blazey in Cornwall contains an altar of St. Blaise; 
candles offered there are afterwards used for toothache.®! And in Coculla in the 
Abruzzi Mountains of southern Italy there is St. Domenico of Goligno, who counts 
among his miraculous powers that of curing toothache. Legend relates that 
Domenico (born at Foligno, Umbria, a.p. 950; died at Sora, 1031) founded several 
monasteries in the Abruzzi region, but only at Cocullo did he leave one of his own 
teeth to be employed against serpents, hydrophobia and toothache. He is also said 
to have dropped a mule shoe, now a relic, upon the breast of his image in the village 
church. Replicas of this shoe are sold as charms, but these must first touch the 
reliquary to become effective. Not only do pilgrims use these charms for toothache, 
but they also take turns ringing the sanctuary bell with their teeth.®? 

Written charms for toothache are numerous. One of the oldest is the following 
Anglo-Saxon one: 


Singdis wid tddece, sySdan sunne béo on sette, 

swide oft: 

“Caio laio quaque, uoaque ofer sz loficia sleah manna 
wyrm.” nemne hér pone man and his feder, wed ponne: 
“Lilumenne, z ced pzxt ofer eall onne 41id; cdliad, 
ponne hit on eordan hatost byrned; finit, amen.” 


This may be rendered in English as follows: 


Sing often after sunset: “Caio laio quaque, uoque ofer sz loficia sleah manna 
wyrm.” Then the name of the man and his father; then say, “Lilumenne, it aches 
beyond telling when he lies down; it cools when on earth it burns most fiercely; 
finit, amen.”58 


For an extensive treatment of written and verbal charms, the reader is referred to 
Dr. Leo Kanner’s book, Folklore of the Teeth, where it is noted that the “St. Peter” 
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charm is very widespread. Variants have in place of St. Peter as the toothache 
sufferer such personages as Abraham, Job, St. John, the Virgin Mary, and, in 
Berkshire, a local character called Bortron or Bertron.* Significantly, the following 
typical charm is called “wormy lines” in its native Orkney: Peter sat on a marble 
stone weeping, /Christ came past and said, ‘What aileth thee, Peter?’ /‘O my Lord, 
my God, my tooth doth ache!’ /‘Arise, O Peter! go thy way, thy tooth shall ache no 
more.’ ” This charm is sewn into the clothing and is to be carried until it dis- 
integrates.55 
A somewhat more poetical version is the following: 


When Peter sat at Jerusalem gate 

His teeth did most sorely eake 

Ask counsel of Christ and follow me 

Of the tooth eake you shall ever be free 

Not you a Lone but also those 

Who carry these few Laines safe under clothes 

In the name of the Father Son and Holy Ghoste.*¢ 


There are those who claim that a shorter version is to be found in the Bible. 
It runs, “And Jesus said unto Peter, What aileth thee? and Peter answered, Lord, 
I have toothache. And the Lord healed him.” When challenged to name chapter 
and verse, the usual reply seemed to be, “Yes... that is just the charm. It’s in the 


Bible, but you can’t find it!”5? In the north of Scotland ca. 1815 a woman who can 


only be denominated as of the canny Scot variety, had a schoolboy write the charm 
and put it in his Bible because, according to her, then “you'll never be able to say 


again that you canna find a charm agin the toothache i’ the Bible.’’5§ 

There are few things, perhaps, which men resist more than a visit to a tooth 
extractor. However, when neither charm nor prayer nor herb nor sitting out the 
ordeal has the desired effect, what then? Again it is Kanner who does justice to the 
subject, but it is of interest to mention that in England until at least the turn of 
the century, the village blacksmith bent his muscles to the task of withdrawing 
offending teeth. Not noted by Kanner is the custom of such operators wearing 
scarves decorated with human teeth. “The appointed hour for the operation being 
come, there was a great concourse of those Licentiates, who are distinguished from 
other doctors by shoulder-belts inlaid with the Spoils of the humane [sic] Gums.’’5® 

The following folktale describes how it feels to have a tooth dragged out by the 
roots from an aching jaw. 

“There was a friend of mine, whose tooth pained him. So he went to Cairo for a 
doctor; he makes his way to a merchant of hashish, and asks, ‘My man, where does 
the dentist live?’ He replied, ‘J am a dentist.’ He said, ‘Praise be to God that I have 
seen you!’ Then the other asked: “You are in pain, are you not?’ He answered: ‘Yes.’ 
Then they smoked three pipes of hashish, and the hashish-Merchant said: ‘Bring 
a cord.’ Then he said: ‘Show me the tooth.’ He answered: ‘this is it’ (pointing to 
the place). He tied the cord round the tooth, and fastened the other end of it to the 
man’s foot, and then gave him a blow from behind; the fellow drew away his head 
and the tooth fell to the ground. He cried: ‘O sons of Cairo, learned and under- 
standing ones! the tooth is extracted from (my) back!’ ’’® 

With changing times and the emergence of the dental profession as a science, 
new folklore has arisen. In 1926 in Aberystwyth it was commonly believed that no 
dentist dared remove an ulcerated tooth, a notion due to the refusal of unqualified 
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persons to attempt the task, since “these persons know enough about physiology to 
be aware that it is highly dangerous to inject a local anesthetic into an ulcerated .. . 
area. ... They take refuge in telling the patient that nothing can be done for him at 
present, and the country people believe them.’’® 

Perhaps rationalization can take the blame for the various beliefs concerning 
the best times for knocking or drawing out bad teeth. The drift of the matter 
seems to be that any reason for delay is a good reason—but then who would 
willingly place himself in the hands of what people in the Ozarks refer to as a 
“tooth jumper,” who operates with punch and mallet?®? The following times are 
favored in the Ozarks and in Adams County, Illinois: (1) in either Aquarius or 
Pisces, but indefinite; (2) when the sign is in the “shoulder” but not when the sign 
is in the “head”; (3) in the sign of the “thigh” in the dark of the moon so it will not 
hurt; (4) not in the dark of the moon because it will hurt more; (5) in the morning 
rather than in the afternoon, no matter what the constellation. 

As for stopping bleeding which follows extraction, European sources examined 
revealed no remedies, but at least two methods are recommended in the United 
States. Soda is sometimes used in Tennessee,™ and in Illinois the victim is advised 
to place a hatchet blade-upright under his chair as soon as he reaches home.* 

The disposal of teeth comes in for frequent mention. In at least one instance a 
dentist himself saw to the removal and subsequent disposal of teeth from the dead. 
Philip St. George Cooke, a lieutenant in the Black Hawk War, wrote that following 
the battle ‘a stray dentist from the East gathered a rich harvest of teeth taken from 
the Indian dead;—doubtless some very fine Eastern personages now rejoice in 
savage ivories.’'® 

The more orthodox method of disposal seems to be for the living to take care of 
their own dispossessed teeth. The notion that one is accountable for his bodily 
parts, shed or not (i.e., except for such normally shed items as hair), is a very old 
one. Primarily, there are two ways to be sure of having one’s teeth when Gabriel 
opens the account book. The first is to save the extracted members and arrange to 
be buried with them; otherwise, much time will be lost on the Judgment Day in 
searching for the missing molars. A second system, much practiced from Switzer- 
land® to Scotland,®* involves throwing the tooth with salt into flames. Various 
reasons for so doing are given, and not all refer to the Judgment Day. In 1879, for 
instance, a young dental student reported that his patients gave three reasons for 
asking him to give them their pulled teeth: (1) it was unlucky not to do so; (2) if 
one failed to take his own tooth, the next tooth would be a dog’s tooth; (3) without 
the tooth, the person would have to look for it after death.® 

The second reason assigned brings into focus the belief that a third set of teeth 
may come in. Such a belief is not without foundation in fact. The writer once knew 
an elderly retired dentist who, much to his own amusement, began sprouting a 
third set of teeth when he was quite an old man. Occasionally accounts of similar 
instances may be read in the daily press. It is not surprising, therefore, that tooth 
lore includes beliefs that extracted teeth must be burned or they will be replaced 
by those of a dog. It may be conjectured that dogs can be observed deliberately 
picking up and swallowing their own “baby” teeth and that the large strong ones 
which replace them came to be associated with the swallowing performance. 
Possibly also associated with this is the name for the “eye’’ teeth, often referred to 
as “canine” or “dog” teeth, probably because of their shape. 
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Provided that one did elect to toss the removed tooth into the flames, certain 
formulae sometimes accompanied the act. In south Sweden in 1870 when children 
flung their teeth into the fire, it was a species of offering (stisom ett slaggs offer).7° 
In Sheffield, England, ca. 1895, one could toss his tooth into the fire and forget 
about Judgment Day consequences if he said, “Good tooth, bad tooth, Pray God 
send me a good tooth.” A Yorkshire variant of this is as follows: ‘‘Fire, fire, tak’ a 
beean/And send our . .. a good teeath ageean.”** However, according to one source 
it remains a Hebrew practice to bury the teeth with the dead.*8 

Only passing reference will be made to precautions taken so that a tooth might 
not be found by a rat (or might be found by a rat, mole, or mouse). Many believed 
that if a rat found and ate a human tooth, the former owner would be cursed by 
having a rat’s tooth grow in place of the lost tooth. A possible explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that a rodent’s teeth do not stop growing. Rats must 
nibble in order to keep the length of their teeth within limits.7* Others besides the 
writer must have come upon the bodies of rats, dead of starvation caused by the 
incisors growing completely through the jaw and clamping it shut. Surely growing 
a third tooth is desirable, but that it should be a rat’s tooth is a fate to be avoided. 

Opposed to rigid care in the disposal of teeth is the rather joyous act of throwing 
the extracted tooth over one’s head to insure that never again will the former 
owner have a decayed tooth.”® Equally hopeful is the idea current among Negroes 
in New Brunswick in 1853 that if one could keep from sticking his tongue into the 
cavity, a gold tooth would grow in its place.*® 

Completely disdainful of the Judgment Day and with a thrifty eye to the 
material world is the Anatolian belief that a pulled tooth buried in the ground 
means money will either be found or obtained.* This approximates the American 
notion that a good fairy will leave a coin for a child’s tooth under the pillow. 

Despite the fact that there are many amulets and charms for all kinds of ills and 
evils, relatively few references have been found in connection with teeth. Pliny is 
reported to have said that a child’s tooth caught before it fell to the ground and set 
in a bracelet would be beneficial to women,’® but not specifically against toothache. 
A Spanish amulet of uncertain date contained a diseased tooth (or possibly a piece 
of bone) mounted with the root outward, but here again it is not known that the 
amulet was intended for toothache.” In the reign of Queen Anne an advertisement 
was published for the return of “a Ring with a Tooth in it,’’®® but whether it was 
an animal or human tooth and whether the ring had anything to do with toothache 
or merely indicated membership in the contemporary Elk’s Club we shall never 
know. One ring, however, was reported to be a specific against toothache. It was 
“of seventeenth century, said to have been brought from Mexico. ... Instead of a 
jewel it contains a large tooth: and I was told that it was a charm against tooth- 
ache... ."S 

Doubtless the martyrdom of St. Appolonia exceeds that of all others in matters 
of the teeth, for she lost thirty-two teeth at once without benefit of anesthesia. She 
had no charms to make the blows of the soldiers cease. One can only conjecture that 
as she turned her eyes toward heaven, she raised prayers which have found an echo 
in the thoughts of all toothache sufferers everywhere and eternally: 


“Lord God my teeth do eake!” 
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Sagada Legends 


INTRODUCTION 


HESE tales come from the vast oral literature of the Igorots of Sagada in 
western Bontoc. Like other tribes of the Cordillera Central in northern Luzon, the 
people of Sagada have performed engineering miracles in hanging their rice 
terraces tier on tier up the sides of the most inhospitable slopes, but have few other 
material accomplishments. They make only a few kinds of baskets and no pottery, 
have no plastic arts, and decorate none of their artifacts. Weaving has only latterly 
been introduced. Yet it would be a mistake to presume that their literary expression 
is equally “primitive.” 

The natural phenomena of his environment have made as deep an impression 
on the mind of the Igorot as upon the mind of any other of the world’s peoples. 
In his more thoughtful moments, the Sagada philosopher ponders these questions 
and seeks an explanation for them. Indeed, the stone dap-ay, or meditating plat- 
forms, of western Bontoc are worn to a glassy polish by contact with the bare feet 
and buttocks of generations of men engaged in such intellectual pursuits while 
their wives work their farms. 

If we seek the author of these nature tales, we must picture some unbathed 
Aristotle squatting naked and pensive on his mountaintop platform, gazing out 
over the mysterious valleys below. Slowly he turns his gaze inward and asks himself, 
“Why cannot men’s scalps be removed?’’ Out of his musings comes the following 
little tale, which can hardly be equalled in world literature for its poignant charm 
and penetrating insight into human nature: 


People used to be able to take off their scalps and hold them in their laps while 
removing the lice. One day a woman who was cleaning her scalp remembered that 
she had left the rice boiling on the stove, so she went in the house. While she was 
gone, a dog rar off with her scalp. When she came back and saw what the dog had 
done, she said, “All right, just for that all my children and all their descendants 
will never be able to take off their scalps again!’’ That is why people today cannot 
take off their scalps. 


From a literary standpoint, this story may leave something to be desired in the 
way of character development, but, oh brother, what a plot! 


THE First IGorots 


The ancient Egyptians considered Babylonia a wretched place where you could 
never find your way around because the horizon was all broken up with trees and 
mountains. As funny as this idea strikes us, it must strike the Igorots still funnier, 
for they know that originally the world was flat. Mountains—and, after all, who 
should know more about mountains than the people of the Mountain Province?— 
were created specifically for the purpose of keeping people from getting lost. 

In those days before the Cordillera Central had risen in northern Luzon, animals 
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and people just wandered aimlessly over the face of a confusing earth, unable to 
tell Bangaan from Bagnen. There was no use going any place anyway, because you 
were sure to get lost on the way. Besides, how would you know when you got there? 
This hopeless muddle so wrung the heart of good old god Lumawig that he took 
pity on folks and covered the earth with water and drowned them all. 

One man and one woman, however, he spared, and being at heart a bit of a 
rogue with as much sporting blood in his veins as the next fellow, he caused two 
mountains to rise out of the waters right where they could be seen to best advantage 
from the third story of the boys’ dormitory of St. Mary’s School, and placed the man 
on one and the woman on the other.! There they might have lived happily ever 
after if there weren’t more to the story. 

One day, after many years of the solitary mountaineering life, the gentleman 
happened to glance over and see smoke rising from the opposite peak. “Hello,” he 
said to himself, “somebody seems to have invented fire.’” So he got in his drum 
[stc], tied a rooster and a dog to it, and crossed the intervening waters. Arriving at: 
the other side—at the foot of Mount Kalawitan, to be precise—he found the smoke 
rising from a little thatched hut.* So he went inside and discovered the girl sitting 
by the fire. When he asked her where the heck she got that fire, she explained all 
about the Girl Scouts and showed him how to rub two pieces of bamboo together 
to make a fire. Well, it was just a case of love at first sight. He knew he couldn't 
live without that fire. So they settled down, built a Bontoc-style house, learned the 
Northern Kankanay dialect, and so became the bane of ethnologists ever since. 

There was one little fly in their ointment, however. No matter how much they 
tried, they just didn’t seem to have any children. Then one day they heard a voice 
telling them to sleep together.* Struck by the novelty of the idea, they hopped right 
into bed and tried it and, sure enough, in the next eight years they had eight 
children. One of their children settled in Bontoc, and another in Sagada, and 
soon northern Luzon was just swarming with Igorots.® 


THE LEGEND OF LAKE DANOM 


About four kilometers above Sagada on the motor road to Besao is a pleasant 
little lake called Danom, a favorite watering place for dry-skinned carabaos and 
picnicking children. ““Danom” happens to be the local Igorot word for water, an 
appropriate enough name for the only lake around. Just below Danom is a smaller 
puddle called Banao, but it is hardly worthy of being called a lake, although 
English-speaking natives of these parts are pleased so to flatter it.* It first broke 
into print in 1905 in Jenks’s The Bontoc Igorot, but there must have been a day 
when Danom had not yet been created, a day lost in the dim misty ages before 
anybody ever thought of recording history, even Jenks. 1900, for instance. And in 
those days the site of Danom-to-be was a nice quiet plateau. 


Now it happened that a traveller from Sagada once passed that little plateau 
with a pig, presumably on his way to barter it for a bolt of cloth or some other 
lowland product which even in those days might have found its way up to Besao 
in the packs of Ilocano traders. Just at the spot where Danom now spreads its 
unclear waters, he found an old woman sitting on the ground, and as he passed by 
she requested him to clean the lice out of her long hair. He politely consented, but 
was startled to discover that what she referred to as lice was really a miniature 
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jungle of poisonous insects and little snakes. Nonetheless, desirous of being written 
up in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE as the hero of the Legend of Lake 
Danom, he was a good sport and removed every one of them without so much as a 
slight shudder. When he was finished, the old lady gave him a bunch of pine needles 
and a few wisps of straw, and told him to take them home and put them in his 
granary overnight. The next morning he was amazed to find the granary just bulging 
with Grade-A rice.® 

His neighbors were naturally also surprised and, indeed, not a little bit envious 
of his good fortune, and one especially greedy fellow rushed right out to see if he 
couldn't pull off the same stunt." He took a pig and started up the road to Besao 
and, sure enough, there at the very spot where the carabaos now wallow he found 
the strange old woman waiting for some polite passerby to remove the lice from 
her tresses.'2 But when the Greedy Neighbor found the “lice” to be nasty little 
snakes instead of nice little lice,!* he shuddered and took a piece of wood to help 
pluck off the vermin. Well, you can imagine how this irritated that sweet little old 
lady. But you probably can’t guess how she reacted. She gave him the pine needles 
and the hay, all right, but when he turned to take them back home he suddenly 
found he couldn’t take another step because he had just changed into a wooden 
post! Then the old lady struck the post a wicked blow with her bolo, and water 
flowed out and formed Lake Danom. 

In case you have any doubts about this story, let me point out that I have not 
only seen this lake myself but also the very post which produced it. 


THE WATERFALLS OF INODEY 


There used to be a man and wife in Sagada who were waterfalls. They earned 
their living by irrigating all the ricefields in the northeast part of town, and many 
of those to the south. This pleased the waterfalls, the ricefields, and the people of 
Sagada, but it didn’t please the people of Tetep-an. The people of Tetep-an were 
jealous. Because of their jealousy they used to come up to Sagada and drop old 
broken pots and pans, cigar butts and other messy things into the waterfalls." 

The waterfalls tired of this little game before the people of Tetep-an. It was the 
lady waterfall who finally put her foot down and insisted on moving some place else. 
Her watery husband thought it over, and decided to try Todey, a quiet little vale 


in the western part of Sagada which did not have so many terraces in those days 


as it has today.!® Since the sneaky Tetep-an people hardly dared to trek right 
through the center of Sagada with their broken pots, cigar butts and messy things, 
the two waterfalls for a while were left in usefully gushing peace. 

Soon, however, Mr. Waterfall began to notice his wife give an occasional little 
sniff and drop a tear or two.'® But, completely adjusted to marital patterns in 
Sagada, he said nothing. Soon the distaff waterfall bubbled over: what was the use 
of living tucked away in some quiet valley where nobody could even see you?!? 
Heaving a wet sigh, her husband still said nothing, but he picked up what little 
odds and ends of belongings they had, and moved back to the old neighborhood.18 
Soon things were flowing along just as happily as before.'® 

This, of course, the mean old Tetep-anes could not let pass, so they resumed their 
old practice of tossing messy things in the two cataracts. Soon you could hardly find 
a broken pot, a cigar butt or a messy thing in Tetep-an; people were even reduced 
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to breaking up good pots because of the acute shortage of messy things which 
developed. Once again Mrs. Waterfall voiced her unhappiness, and once again 
Mr. Waterfall heaved a wet sigh, meaning to say he had no intention of pulling off 
his slippers, much less of breaking their lease. His wife brought him around to her 
way of thinking, as wives will, however, by the simple expedient of clouting him 
over the back, breaking two ribs, dislocating a shoulder blade, and knocking six 
vertebrae out of place. They both left Sagada—lock, stock and barrel—soon after- 
wards.” Crossing the old Spanish trail toward Cervantes through Bagnen, they 
found a perfect location just opposite Tadian, where they could water plenty of 
ricefields and be admired for fifty miles around.*! 

These are the twin waterfalls of Inodey on the northwestern face of Mount Data. 
You have probably often wondered why one of them is humpbacked. Now you 
know. 


THE First Guipep MISssILEs 


Since the establishment of early warning radar by the Romans in the pre- 
Christian era by M. Kurt Stein,” it may not come as a great surprise to learn of the 
use of guided missiles in Sagada before the Crimean War. A legend of unquestioned 
authenticity makes reference to a ground-to-air self-homing GM used as anti-air- 
craft defense during an undeclared war between Sagada and Bila, a town about 
ten kilometers to the south, in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

One evening just at dusk, perhaps on St. Swithin’s Day, 1838,?4 a luminescent 
UFO approached Sagada flying low across the mountains just south of the munici- 
pality. As it neared the town, a flaming rocketlike object was seen by observers to 
shoot up into the sky from the suburbs of Kowod, and contact the northbound 
UFO in midflight, scoring a direct hit and destroying it so completely that no 
wreckage was recovered afterwards. Beneath the rocks in Kowod there was known 
to be a submarine hanger housing a bulalakaw, or flying saucer, strategically placed 
there to protect Sagada’s open southern flank from aerial attack. 

Since no parts of the hostile flying saucer were recovered, it was not possible to 
ascertain who had launched it. However, Sagada and Bila had been on poor terms 
for some time, so poor, indeed, that Bila had stopped supplying Sagada with 
pottery, which moved the people of Data, halfway between Sagada and Bila, to 
start manufacturing pottery for the first time. So a war party was dispatched to 
Bila to try to locate the launching site, and in the course of the investigation which 
followed a few heads were taken on both sides. By the time the investigation was 
completed, the score was 3-2 in favor of Sagada. A committee appointed to evaluate 
the findings of the fact-finding committee took this as clear evidence that the sneak 
attack had originated in Bila, interpreting the missile’s destruction by a unit of 
Sagada’s own AA defenses as a prescient symbol of the defeat of its launchers at 
Sagada hands. 

This legend may, as a matter of fact, contain the first reference in scientific 
literature tc flying saucers themselves. Data are not available as to how long before 
this incident such missiles were known in the Cordillera Central, but at least they 
were common fifty years ago not only in Sagada but elsewhere in the Mountain 
Province, too.*® The last recorded observation was in 1949 when Mr. Vicente 
Ambucay was running for Congress and lost the election by ignoring the implica- 
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tions of a bulalakaw which appeared over the Chico River at Dantay during one 
of his campaign trips. 

Among the more conservative tribes of the central mountains, the true nature 
of these missiles is not even now clearly understood. One informant from eastern 
Bontoc believed them to be a kind of large evil spirit with a very red mouth (sic). 
The people of Bontoc not only don’t know what a bulalakaw really is, they don’t 
even know how to pronounce it: they say “furarakaw.” Imagine!*® 

In Tagalog, bulalakaw is a meteor. That’s the sort of thing you can expect from 
people who wear pants and go to school. : 


NOTES 


1 The people of Bontoc don’t think it was as simple as all that. They say Lumawig scoured the 
whole Mountain Province for a suitable location, passing up Talubin because people there spoke 
the wrong dialect, and Pingad and Sabangan because they cut their hair wrong, arriving finally at 
Bontoc, where, “as if charmed by some form of magic, he came to like the place’”” (Laurence Lee 
Wilson, The Skyland of the Philippines 1953, p. 142). If Bontoc in those days was anything like 
Bontoc today, this is as plausible an explanation as any other for coming to like it 

2 awit means “vagina” and kalawitan is the locative form; you can guess what’s coming next. 

* When they tell this story in Benguet, they throw in a flint and a piece of steel. My, how 
acculturated can you get? 

‘The Igorots are one of the few people known among whom propagation is an acquired 
technique. 

*Or, in the more electrifying language of Laurence Lee Wilson (op. cit., loc. cit.), “delivered 
children in all directions so that mankind increased.” 

* What about the other six? It’s a good question and one I intend to put to old Mrs. Gawili of 
Balugan, who knows everything. She can name every one of the 72 people buried in the big 
landslide of 1936 at the very spot where she has since built her house, so she will probably know 
what became of those other six Igorots. If she hasn’t been buried in another slide herself, that is. 

*The people of Besao, as recorded by L. P. Aquino in Cultural History of the Town of Besao, 
call their version of this story, “The Legend of Lake Banao”; you can see that isn't very clever. 
But then, what can you expect of people who live on the other side of the mountain? 

® Hardly an unreasonable request—if you've ever had long hair and lice. 

®* Which only goes to show he never read his R.F. Barton on the Ifugao “miraculous increase” of 
the rice in the granary or he'd have known just what to expect.’ 

* Or, on the other hand, he might have been a follower of William Beyer who says that Barton 
was full of prunes anyway because the Ifugaos never had such a belief at all. 

4 Why greedy? I'll bet there are lots of people in Sagada who secretly want their granaries full 
of rice. 

2She was not waiting there, however, at 9:45 a.m. on 18 May 1954, when polite passerby Hugh 
Gibb, an English journalist, bathed in Lake Danom and hopefully icoked around for her. 

'® Surely the Hero had not withheld this piece of information deliberately! 

“It’s an hour-and-a-half’s stiff climb from Tetep-an to Sagada; Igorots can get real jealous. 

‘* This was not their first move, if the people of Mainit are to be believed; they say those two 
waterfalls used to be in Mainit. This is very possible since Mainit is a very unstable place for water 
sources; their hot springs have shifted 100 yards south-southwest in the past two years. 

True love makes an astute observer. 

7 Determining the sex of a waterfall is usually very difficult, but not in this case. 

%* They left behind them a bouncing little trickle which has done yeoman duty in Todey ever 
since. 

*” People in the Mountain Province are too grateful for waterfalls to complain about having to 
move all their irrigation ditches back and forth every few months. 

*® This sort of thing has an adverse effect on the tourist trade. 

“1 Tadian seems to have a fatal attraction for Sagada waterfalls. A spring called Dogo, a great 
uncle of the couple mentioned, once left Sagada and popped up in Tadian. It was lured back by 
three prominent citizens of Sagada by the simple means of building it a little house and then 
destroying it, saying, “See, now you have no house; come on home.” 

* This doesn’t speak very highly for the intelligence of waterfalls. 

* Die allerschoenste Lengevitch, New York, 1953, p. v.: “Das radar iss allerdings net so modern 
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wie es ausguckeh tut. Die alten Romans waren schon familiar damit, only sie haben Geese instead 
von Electricity geused. Es war den Weg: die Geese haben sich auf’s capital gesetzt und wenn a 
stranger Enemy approacheh tat, denn haben sie laut gecackelt. Das Gecackel hat das Pinochle 
Game der Nachtwatchmen interuptet und Rome gesafet.” 

* Or perhaps not; this date has been fixed by glottochronology, a new linguistic tool based on 
the premise that Igorots forget 10% of everything they know every ten years. 

*® The Kalingas of Madukayan have a small economy-size model called a ses-iwa. 

* I seem to recall having read some place that the phone J, syllable initial, was thrown out of the 
Bontoc dialect in the late 18th century in a resolution unanimously adopted by the Second 
rriennial Pan-Bontoc Linguistic Convention, but I don’t have my references handy. 


Sagada, Mountain Province 
Philippines 


Notes G Queries 


Notes ON KICKBALL IN MICRONESIA:—Kickball, a sport of wide appeal, is played 
generally with a cubical ball of plaited leaves or fibre, which any number of players 
formed into a circle handle with either their feet or hands or both. One of the main 
objects of the game is to keep the ball in the air as long as possible without its 
touching the ground. Variations of the game which are reported from Japan, 
China, Korea, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and Micronesia are so similar as to point 
toward a common origin.! Where the sport originated and how it spread are 
problems which, if answered, would solve many a question concerning migrations 
of people and the diffusion of certain cultural traits. However, I shall discuss 
kickball only as it is found at the present time in Micronesia. My information 
comes mainly from a number of University of Hawaii students from Micronesia, 
many of whom have either played kickball or are familiar with the game as it is 
played on their own island or archipelago. 

It is not played now in the Marianas according to Edward De LaCrus from 
Saipan and Clementina Salas from Guam. 

The Palau Islands in the Carolines display much variation in kickball. According 
to Augusto Michael, kickball was introduced into Palau, his home island, from the 
Marshalls. A four-inch square cubical ball of pandanus is used. Mr. Michael states 
that the Palau players form a circle with no definite limit as to the number. They 
play for the sport and no score is kept. Instead, each player tries to display his grace 
and skill in kicking the ball. When women join with men in the circle, the game 
slightly changes from the way when only men play. Women do not use their feet 
to hit the ball, but use only their hands and arms. The men, however, even when 
playing with women prefer to use their feet. Rules apparently vary, for Lazarus 
Salii, also from Palau, states that to his knowledge only children play kickball, and 
usually only at school. Girls and boys play together and hit the ball with hands 
and feet. 

In Yap, also part of the Carolines, the game is called pangith, which means “to 
spring” or “to bounce.” The type of ball differs considerably from other Micro- 
nesian balls. Instead of a square ball plaited from coconut or pandanus leaves, the 
Yapese produce a fairly durable ball (bat’) by making a string net to cover 
crumpled banana leaves. In pangith any number of players, usually men and 
women together, stand in a circle. Both men and women manipulate the ball with 
the hands and elbows. In addition the men use their legs and feet, but the women 
do not use their feet. For various types of kicking the men use their feet, with the 
side, front, and back portions used interchangeably. While the ball is in motion, 
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the participants keep rhythm by clapping. Yapese do not keep score, for the sport 
is not competitive. The social aspect is the focal point. People from many different 
areas in Yap congregate to watch and participate. Often young men and women 
who later marry meet each other for the first time at the games. 

According to Fritz Soukichi, kickball as defined in the introduction is not played 
now in Truk. Instead, a competitive game in which the participants form two 
teams is played. 

It was explained to me by Elias Eliasa and agreed to by others that kickball in 
the Eastern Carolines spread westward from Kusaie into Poape and Pyhgelap. 
The ball, which is made from plaited pandanus leaves, is similar in size to kickballs 
in other Micronesian areas. The players form a circle. If the circle is large; one or 
two players take a central position from which they relay the ball to the participants 
in the circle. To manipulate the ball all forms of kicking are employed. Women 
do not play kickball in these islands. There is no competition. The rhythm is 
developed by a single clap as the ball is hit, and is followed by two claps when the 
ball is in the air. According to John Embree,’ the players in Kusaie clap each time 
the ball is successfully kicked. If the ball has been in the air six times, six claps are 
in order before it is kicked the seventh time. As a result, the rhythm becomes very 
rapid. 

In Mokil, Eastern Carolines, the ball of plaited pandanus leaf is played by an 
unlimited number of men who stand in a circle. Only men play. If a large group is 
participating, one man will take the center position. Although kickbolla, as it is 
now called, in this island is a game of individual skill rather than of competition, 
negative scoring is employed. When a player misses a certain number of kicks he 
is put out of the game. This results in a temporary loss of prestige for him. The 
individual's ability and speed in handling the ball is recognized. When in play, 
a high kick is an object of praise whereas a low, straight kick displays a lack of skill. 
There is no evident attempt to produce a difficult play. In Mokil, according to 
Bethweel Henry, rhythm is not kept. 

A plaited pandanus leaf cube or anrib, which also is the name of the game, is 
used in Marshallese kickball. The men stand in a circle, which if large, has a 
central player. They pass the ball back and forth using both legs and striking at it 
with the front, the back, and the side of the foot, the knee, and any other part of 
the body except the hands. To maintain rhythm during the game, the person 
starting the game calls the speed of play. There are four speeds: one, two, three, 
and four. As the game progresses, it becomes faster until it reaches a four-count 
which means the ball is traveling extremely fast. Anrib is a game of gracefulness in 
which good coordination is a necessity. The Marshallese do not attempt to keep 
score, according to Dwight Heine, who provided the information on the Marshalls. 

The Gilbertese call kickball te boiri (literally, ‘“‘hit-pandanus-leaf”), according 
to Dr. Katharine Luomala, Professor of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, who 
was in the Gilbert Islands in 1948. The ball (te ano) is made of plaited coconut 
or pandanus leaves. Due to the more durable quality of pandanus it is more 
frequently used. Mr. Alex Milne, a student at the University, knew of kickball 
only as a game for men, while both Dr. Luomala and Dr. Embree describe te boiri 
as a game for both men and women. The men, according to Mr. Milne, play ina 
circle with one or more players in the central position depending on the number 
playing. The men use their feet to propel the ball. The center position is occupied 
by only the most qualified of the participants, the ones with the most skill. They 
control the ball from their position so that turns at striking the ball will be evenly 
distributed among the players. The central player is allowed to turn before playing 
the ball in order to give it a new direction. A good player can handle a ball in any 
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fashion with his foot, be it front, side or back.Often a skillful player will permit the 
ball to fall behind him so that he can show off his ability to play such a ball. When 
playing a ball from the back, a player in the circle itself never turns to look at it, 
for that is to show a lack of skill. The game is obviously one of skill, and only the 
skillful are invited to form part of the circle. Clapping is used to keep the rhythm, 
of which there are two types. Either the players clap each time that the ball is hit 
or they clap at the time of the kick and after the kick. 

Young boys play by themselves, practicing in order that they may join the adults. 
A youth of any age will be accepted into the adult circle if he is capable of playing 
like an adult. One who is not skillful enough will be told to join the little boys 
until he can play better. 

In Tabiteuea Island, Southern Gilbert Islands, Dr. Luomala often saw young 
adults, both men and women, playing kickball together. The playing was always 
done just before sunset when there was a break in the day’s work. The players 
formed a circle to play and used a small conical ball of plaited pandanus leaves. 
As the players kept the ball in the air they would chant a song and clap their hands 
in rhythm so that the game was really like a dance. Players, whether men or women, 
hit the ball with the inside of the foot near the heel, the outside of the heel, the 
sole of the foot, or any other part of the leg, but never with the hands, arms, or head. 
Experts hit with either the sole of the foot or the knee joint. In each village where 
the game was observed, the same players regularly got together for a few minutes 
of rapid playing. 

Below is a comparative summary of aspects of the Micronesian forms of kickball. 

Throughout Micronesia the ball is made only of plaited pandanus leaves except 
in Yap and in the Gilberts. In Yap the ball is made of crumpled banana leaves 
held together by a string net, and in the Gilberts, coconut leaves are sometimes 
used instead of pandanus. 

it is customary to allow any number of players to participate. When the circle is 
large, in the Eastern Carolines (Kusaie, Ponape, Pingelap and Mokil), Marshalls, 
and the Gilberts, it is customary to place one or more players inside of the circle. 
The number in the center depends upon the size of the circle. In Palau, Yap, and 
at least in Tabiteuea in the Gilberts, the women are allowed to participate with 
men, whereas in the other Micronesian areas kickball appears now to be only a 
man’s game. 

When both men and women play together as in Yap and Palau, women use only 
their hands for it is immodest for them to use their feet. Men may use their feet, 
however, even when they play with women. In the Gilberts, women use only their 
feet. Palau girls and boys playing together use both hands and feet. 

Except in Mokil, kickball is played to some form of rhythm produced by clapping 
either by the players or by the spectators. In the Gilberts the players both clap and 
chant. 

There is an overall lack of interest in the competitive possibilities of the sport. 
The emphasis is on gracefulness and skill. In Mokil, however, a form of negative 
scoring is kept, for when a man misses a certain number of passes, he is out. In the 
Gilberts a poor player is shamed by being told to play with children. 


NOTES 
1 John F. Embree, “Kickball and Some Other Parallels Between Siam and Micronesia,” The 
Journal of the Siam Society, XXXVII, Pt. I (October 1948), 33-38. 
? Ibid. 
* Ibid. 


Honolulu, Hawaii Jean Youp 





Paul Radin, 1883-1959 


ITH Paul Radin’s death on 21 February 1959, the anthropological and 
folklore worlds lost one of their distinguished senior members. 

Radin’s active scholarly career, which started in 1906 and included (not counting 
book reviews) more than one hundred and fifty titles, ranged over the subjects of 
descriptive ethnography, social organization, primitive religion and philosophy, 
psychology, linguistics, most especially mythology, and even archeology.! His own 
field research covered, among others, the Winnebago, the Ojibwa, the Fox, the 
Zapotec, the Wappo, the Wintu, the Huave, and the Italians and other minorities 
in San Francisco. Of these the Winnebago were far and away his speciality. He 
spent a considerable time throughout his career working on materials which he 
had gathered from them mainly in the years from 1908 to 1913. He knew their ways 
thoroughly and spoke their language as well as a white man could hope. His first 
publication on the Winnebago, “Winnebago Tales,” appeared in this journal in 
1909; his last, The Evolution of an American Indian Prose Epic, in 1956.* 

Probably Radin’s best known single work was Primitive Man as a Philosopher 
(1927). This book showed that the reflective intellectual was to be found among 
aboriginals quite as readily as among modern peoples. In doing this he produced 
a successful attack against the then very current notions of “pre-logical” man. Aside 
from this book his most important work was perhaps Crashing Thunder: The 
Autobiography of an American Indian (1926). Here was one’ of the first, and one 
of the most successful, records of an individual aborigine’s life. Though Radin 
claimed only to be the editor, his notes (especially in the first edition) are one main 
reason for this success. He gives in them the essential background material which 
makes the struggle of this Indian in the face of white culture fully intelligible. 

Other single books of importance were his The Story of the American Indian 
1927 (revised edition 1934), Social Anthropology 1927, The Method and Theory of 
Ethnology 1933, and Primitive Religion 1937. 

Radin’s work in folklore was very extensive for he collected myths and tales from 
almost every people with whom he worked. Most often he was interested in folktales 
as literature, and his best statement of this point of view can be found in “Literary 
Aspects of Winnebago Mythology.”* Here he used Winnebago terms to set up the 
major types of tales to be found, with waikd ‘what is old,’ roughly corresponding 
to our category of-myth and with worak ‘what is told,’ corresponding to folktale. 
These categories he chose to investigate in terms of their style, their themes, and 
the degree to which they reflected other aspects of culture. In one way or another 
all of his subsequent writings in oral literature used one or more of these strategies 
for analysis. 

His thematic analysis ranged from a matter-of-fact description of plots to a 
discussion of implicit meaning. The former can be seen in all his writings on 
folklore, with the “Literary Aspects of Winnebago Mythology” being a good case 
in point. Here he describes types of plots in terms of such motifs as overcoming 
obstacles, the love of an elder for his younger brother, of a man for his wife, and in 
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terms of the kinds of actors involved and the relations that these might have to 
each other. The concern with meaning is nicely demonstrated in his recently 
published book The Trickster (1956),5 where he argues that the cycle can be taken 
as something other than a loose conglomeration of adventures when it is viewed as 
socialization myth. Trickster starts off as an irresponsible adventurer who has 
destroyed his boat, his arrowbundle and his warbundle, and who acts without 
purpose, being at odds with himself, his body parts, and society. As the cycle 
progresses his acts become more and more meaningful. The final episode shows him 
becoming “a person with the conscious mission of helping mankind.” 

Perhaps more interesting are Radin’s stylistic insights that appear again and 
again in his works. Here he was definitely at his best, always showing sensitive and 
deep understanding of the material. Style to him, as is usually the case, was defined 
in terms of what was distinctive, with all stylistic inferences based on comparison 
with similar forms. Thus in the “Literary Aspects” essay the waikd and the worak 
were analyzed vis a vis each other in terms of their thematic material, their con- 
struction (formalized versus non-formalized openings and endings etc.), the kinds 
of actors involved, and to a lesser extent the situations in which the different types 
of tales were told. In this he followed pretty much the footsteps of his teacher, 
Boas, but in some latter works he pushed beyond the comparison of oral literature 
categories into a comparison of the peculiarities of different raconteurs. From such 
he recognized. the extreme importance of linguistic analysis in stylistic studies 
(something that was shamefully neglected by his contemporaries who tended to 
think of texts solely in terms of grammars). The best example of this is his The 
Culture of the Winnebago: As Described by Themselves.6 This monograph com- 
prises a group of four texts, with line by line translations and notations. In the 
notes Radin comments on structural and linguistic idiosyncrasies of his several 
informants, feeling free to evaluate the results in terms of his own aesthetic sense, 
as well as that of the Winnebago themselves. Though he is never very systematic in 
these notes, he is always very insightful, the final result representing a model of 
what can be extracted from linguistic texts. 

A later interest of Radin’s, which has caught on among other anthropological 
folklorists,? was in oral literature considered as drama. Though he never seemed 
to have published any material analyzed from this angle, his paper “The Literature 
of Primitive Peoples’’* gives a good statement of this point of view. The raconteur 
is thought of as an impersonator of the various actors in the “drama” with the 
audience itself becoming one other type of participant. One looks for dramatic 
interaction between audience and actors, between audience and raconteur, and 
between raconteur and actors. Oral literature looked at this way should, in the 
future, come up with interesting results. 

All of Radin’s writing are pervaded by three general interests, viz. history, facts, 
and the individual. Anthropology was to him an historical science, with the 
problems of origins and subsequent diffusion being its essential core. He was fond 
of Maitland’s famous remark that anthropology would be history or nothing, and 
once used this epitaph in a rather vociferous review of a general text, geared for the 
layman, that stressed meaning and psychology over facts and history. 

His concern with facts is evident in everything he wrote. He seemed hesitant to 
make abstract generalizations and what ones he did make were always supported by 
considerable data. I remember once having quite an argument with him in which 
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he staunchly supported the “five foot shelf anthropologists”: at least they got in all 
the facts, which certainly could not be said for The Nuer. 
Individuals are always present in his writings. Philosophy, in the primitive world, 


comes from the reflections of specific intellectuals. Religion is primarily an in- 


dividual rather than a social experience. Crashing Thunder was one person thrown 
up between two cultures. And it is the particular performance of the particular 
raconteur that is of utmost importance in stylistic analysis. 

Radin too can best be characterized as an individual. He never associated himself 
for any length of time with a particular university or college, and once emphatically 
remarked that he had turned down more job offers than any other anthropologist. 
He preferred to remain himself, an independent student following his own 
interests. 


NOTES 

* Concerning the latter cf. “Some Aspects of Winnebago Archaeology,” American Anthropologist, 
N.S., XIII, No. 4 (1911) , 517-38 

? A Winnebago dictionary, on which he was working in the months before his death, will appear 
in about a year under the editorship of Dell Hymes. 

* This was first published, in a different form and with fuller annotation, as: ““The Autobiography 
of a Winnebago Indian,” University of California Publications Archaeology and Ethnology, XVI 
(1920) , 381-473. 

* Journal of American Folklore, XXX1IX (1926) , 18-52. 

5 This is a popularized version of: Winnebago Hero Cycles: A Study in Aboriginal Literature. 
Memoir No. 1, International Journal of American Linguistics (1948, 168 pp.) . 

* Supplement to International Journal of American Linguistics, XV, No. 1. 

*Cf., for example, Meville Jacobs, The Content and Style of an Oral Literature (Chicago, 1959) . 

® Diogenes, No. 12 (1955), 12-52. 

J. Davin Sapir 
Gilmanton I.W., New Hampshire 
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A TAMBUNAN Dusun ORIGIN MYTH 


HERE are few systematically recorded accounts of Borneo native peoples’ 
conceptions of the creation of the world, heroic epochs, cataclysms and cultural 
behavior myths. From September through December 1959, during residence in 
Sensuron, a Tambunan Dusun village of 947 persons in the Interior Residency of 
North Borneo, I sought to gather mythical accounts of the peoples of the area. This 
research was undertaken as part of a study of the Dusun of North Borneo conducted 
under auspices of the National Science Foundation (Grant 5-018). Among other 
problems, this research is concerned with contributions an ethnological approach 
may make to knowledge of cultural structuring of personal character among Dusun 
peoples. Detailed attention is being given to ways of transmitting to children 
customary behavior, attitudes and values common to most Dusun adults. 

In the course of recording Tambunan Dusun child rearing practices, I have 
assumed there is a specific relationship between the ways this society views the 
world of nature and the supernatural in which man lives, and patterns of personal 
behavior common to adults in the group. One need not reside long among 
Tambunan Dusun to observe order in daily social life which is reflected vividly in 
myths told by adults to children. For the people of Sensuron village, the rules which 
govern behavior are to be found in myths often repeated. In the next year of 
residence in this village, I shall follow the ways in which beliefs set forth in myths 
are manifest in social action by adults and children. 

The myths presented here have been gathered in this manner: thirty-five in- 
formants, selected by age, sex, and community status, were questioned in a series 
of three interviews varying in length from two to three hours. When completed, the 
first interviews totaled at least eight hours of time for each informant. These 
interviews, and all subsequent interviews, were conducted in Dusun through use 
of two interpreters who are English speaking Tambunan Dusun. Notes were 
recorded in the presence of informants, as preparation for direct translation in a 
subsequent set of two interviews with twenty of the same informants. The second 
interviews totaled two to three hours and were directed to elicitation of answers to 
questions concerning details of various myths, or inquiries as to inconsistent data 
derived in the first interviews. At the completion of the second interviews, six of 
the twenty informants were selected, on the basis of my estimates of their intel- 
ligence, family history and experiences, amount of contacts with non-native cultural 
traditions, and willingness to continue talking on subjects seemingly adequately 
covered in previous interviews. In a third series of interviews, a full transcription 
was made of most comments by informants in a set of two, three-hour meetings. 
This record was transcribed phonetically, utilizing Pike’s variation of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet.! At the completion of each interview in this series, the 
phonetic transcription was translated by the interpreter into English. The English 
translation, without the phonetic transcription, was given later to a second 
interpreter for his verbal translation into the Tambunan Dusun Lewan dialect.? 
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This verbal translation was recorded phonetically and matched against the initial 
phonetic transcription and translation of the interview. Such “‘full cycle” transla- 
tion made it possible to ascertain the accuracy of the translation of each interpreter 
and to correct phonetic transcription. The two interpreters alternated in the 
twelve full cycle interviews. At the completion of the third series of interviews 
I sought two additional informants who were cited repeatedly by other in- 
formants to be “storytellers” of merit. These informants were asked to give as 
complete an account of the Tambunan Dusun myths regarding creation of the 
earth and man, heroic events, cataclysms, and cultural behavior justifications as was 
possible for them to present in one interview. These two interviews were conducted 
in the full cycle translation method. The account which follows is one selected 
from the fourteen full cycle translations of Tambunan Dusun mythical events. 
It has been chosen as the most concise of the accounts transcribed, and because it 
contains all data, including continuity and specific details found in the other full 
cycle translations. 


The world of man was created by the Great Creator, Too/min/ar/uh. It is said 
that the world was created by the creator, Tin/ah/ruh duh Tin/nuh/mah/ah/ruh. 
This saying has meaning for all good people, for it tells that only God, kina/ring 
on, can create, while man can only make. To confuse between create and make is to 
cause man to be placed as God. This is very bad. 

The world is taken as a small clay pot for it is known to be shaped as a pot is 
shaped. As man makes the pot with the wah/wah/run (rounded stone), shaping 
the clay as he turns the pot, so God created the earth with his great wah/wah/run. 


Man is inside of the pot created by God. There is a way we say this among the 
people: 


Kina/ring/on min/ah/mung/un: we/nong/un duh muh/muh/muh /rah/un. 
(God) (Creator) (Created) (the) (One Who Creates) 
(God Created the Earth) 


The creation of the earth and man was at once, for God works at once. Man and 
the animals were created by God from the clay of the earth. First he created man, 
and then the snake, and then the lizard. They were called before God and asked 
the question: 

Isai dee Kih/uh Lu/nuh-nu? 
(which) (many) (shed skin)? 
(Which of you will change your skins when you get old?) 


The lizard quickly said ‘I’ and God gave him the right of Lu/nuh-nu. The snake 
answered as did the lizard, so God gave him the same right. Man could not speak 
because his mouth was full of rice flour. Thus, man is unlucky now and must die, 
rather than live forever as do the lizard and the snake. 

Man began to live on the earth. There were many things to enjoy. Men laughed 
so much that after awhile they forgot everything except enjoyment. They forgot 
the way between good and bad, and said things that were forbidden by God and 
hurt the feelings of others, offending them greatly. This offended God. He became 
koh/mous (to be very offended at a person’s behavior) with man. God could not 
become ah/tah/gud (angry) with man, for he had created man. Thus, fathers and 
mothers now cannot become angry with their children, for God the Father treated 
man as his child and only became offended. 
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God sent a dream to a good man, named Muh/gum/bul, who had not enjoyed 
so much that he had forgotten. Muh /gum/bul dreamed there would be a great rain 
lasting for seven months and seventy days. In his dream he was told by God to 
make a boat of a whole trunk of a tree. This Muh /gum/bul did the very next day. 
When on the seventh day he had finished his task, he had a second dream. In this 
dream of the seventh night, he was told by God to go with his family into the boat. 
He was told to take all his food, and dogs and weapons and tools into the boat with 
him. God also told him to go about and tell the people that there would be a great 
rain. The next day Muh/gum/bul did as God told him. He took his family to the 
boat, and placed in it his dogs and weapons and tools. He then went and told the 
people, but they laughed at him and called him a fool. They enjoyed very much 
laughing at Muh/gum/bul and calling him a fool. They said to him, ‘How can you 
float a boat in the hills?’ He left them laughing at him and went to the boat. He 
and his family built a hut in the boat and went to sleep. When they came awake 
they saw that it had been raining, such as they had not seen in their lives. The boat 
was floating high above the earth and no dry land was seen about them. This rain 
continued for seven months and seventy days, as the God had said in Muh/gum, 
bul’s dream. 

This rain drowned all people except the family of Muh/gum/bul. When the 
water began to go away, after seven months and seventy days, the boat began to 
settle to earth. Finally the water was gone and the boat came to rest under the tree 
called Nuh/nuk Arah/ah/gong. The family of Muh/gum/bul, having no house, 
used the tree as shelter. During the flood the tree was not under water, for no tree 
could: have lived for seven months and seventy days under water. In seven days, 
Muh/gum/bul dreamed that he was to cut down the Nuh/nuk Arah/ah/gong tree 
with his axe. The next day he tried, but he could not cut the wood of the tree. 
That night he dreamed that he should make a spring trap and place it by the tree. 
In the morning he built a spring trap and placed it by the tree. The next day he 
went to the trap and found a porcupine still alive in the trap. He took the porcupine 
from the trap and cut its stomach, placing a bamboo tube inside to drain the blood. 
He took the blood and mixed it with the water he used to sharpen his axe. Then he 
went to the Nuh/nuk Arah/ah/gong tree and began to cut it as he had been told 
in his dream. He felled it as if it were a fruit rotting in the sun. After he had cut it, 
there was very dry weather, until the cut tree was very dry. Muh/gum/ bul and his 
family were very unhappy for they had no shelter. One night after the tree was very 
dry, Muh/gum/bul dreamed that he was told by God to burn the tree that was cut. 
God told him that he had been made to cut down the sacred tree because he had 
not gone from under the shelter of the tree to build a house as a man should for his 
family. The next day Muh/gum/bul began to build a house for his family, as God 
had told him. They were happy at the sight of a house to live in again. From the 
ashes of the felled tree, on that same day there began to grow shoots of the foods 
called rice, yams, tapioca, and tobacco. These good foods were given to Muh/gum/ 
bul for doing as God wished. 

However, Muh/gum/bul did not build rapidly, but lived in the half finished 
house and ate the good foods growing from the ashes of the sacred tree. One day, 
a large wild pig came and began to root up the good foods. Muh/gum/bul could 
not stop him from his damages. That night he dreamed that God told him to hunt 
the pig with his seven dogs. He must take his dogs and enough food for seven days 
and follow the pig and kill him. The next day he went with his dogs and his spear 
to the ashes of the sacred tree. The pig began to run. Muh/| gum/bul and his seven 
dogs chased after it. In the evening of the first day, after a long hunt in the jungle, 
the pig stopped to sleep. The dogs slept beside it. Muh/gum/bul tried to arouse 
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his dogs, but they continued to sleep. He slept with the seven dogs and the pig. 
The next morning the pig began to run again, with the dogs in chase. Muh/gum/ 
bul followed. That night the man and dogs slept with the pig once again. This 
continued for three more days and nights. On the night of the sixth day, Muh/ 
gum/bul built a hut and had a dream that he would catch the pig on the seventh 
day of his chase. He dreamed that when the pig came to a place where a bamboo 
called woo/lu grows, he would catch it. However, before he could kill the pig, 
it would turn to stone. He was told by the Creator in his dream, before the pig 
turned to stone he was to look carefully for a soft spot in the chest of the animal, 
and stab there with his spear. Then he was told in his dream to take seven bamboo 
tubes and fill them with blood from the belly of the pig. The next day he caught 
the pig as he had been told he would, in a place of woo/lu bamboo. Forgetting the 
pig was to turn to stone, he tried to stab his spear into its flank. His spear was bent 
at the tip from striking stone. He remembered his dream then and searched for 
the soft spot in the chest of the pig. When he found it, he went against the pig with 
his spear and killed it easily. Now men know where to kill the pig easily. 

He took seven bamboo tubes and filled them with the blood of the pig as he was 
told to do. As he finished, the pig turned all to stone. Muh/gum/bul turned and 
called to his seven dogs. Then he saw that they had turned to stone about the pig. 
The pig and seven dogs are still to be seen in that place. Men do not know today 
of that place because it has been so long ago that they forget the way. It is still to 
be seen however, when you find the way. 

Muh/gum/bul returned to the hut where he had slept on the sixth night of his 
chase. He carried the blood of the pig in the seven bamboo tubes. That night he 
dreamed that he was told by the Creator to return to the Nuh/nuk Arah/ah/gong 
place. He was told to pour the blood from the pig in each of the streams he crossed 
on his way, so the blood would go over the land and make cool the animals and 
plants that grow on it. Men today make things cool this way, pouring the blood 
ot the pig into the rivers that water their fields, or from which they drink. 

For seven days Muh/gum/bul walked in return to the sacred tree. As he walked 
he poured blood into each stream he crossed. When he reached the place, the blood 
was finished. After his return there was no rain for many days. After seventy days, 
all the streams had dried up and there was no water for Muh/gum/bul and his 
family to drink or to cook in their house. Muh/gum/bul and his family left their 
house, by the sacred tree, in search of water. They walked for seven days, with no 
water to drink. On the seventh day they came to a house, so they went there. There 
was water inside of the house, with a family too. Muh/gum/bul and his family 
built a hut there to have water to live. The owner of the house with water was not 
a man. He was a devil called Sar/oh, who is in charge of all the animals in the trees 
and all the birds that fly. Muh/gum/bul and his family of one girl and six boys, 
began to live near Sar/oh and his wife and two children. 

One day in the early morning, Muh/gum/bul killed a fowl for food and then 
cooked it with cucumber. When the six sons left for their men’s work after eating 
the fowl and cucumber, the girl stayed in the house to do a woman’s work. She 
started to dye cloth for a woman's head cloth. While she was doing the work, she 
fell dead. In the meantime, one of her brothers came and caught hold of her body 
and looked to see what had caused her to die. There were no wounds to see, until 
he lifted up her left arm and saw a blow-pipe dart in the pit of her arm. He took out 
the dart and could smell the medicine that had killed her. He went with the dart 
along the passage of the long house to find the owner. He tried the dart in the blow- 
pipes he found in his brothers’ places. No pipe fitted the dart, so he went to the 
house of the devil Sar/oh, after looking to see if the parents were home. The devil 
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parents were away, so the brother asked the two Sar/oh children whether their 
father had been out with his blow-pipe and had killed his sister. The Sar/oh 
children said that their father had killed the daughter of Muh/gum/bul. He had 
killed her for the Sar/oh’s family had all fallen sick because Muh/gum/bul’s 
children had mixed chicken and cucumber and the dye for cloth at the same time, 
which had been very bad. Sar/oh was very angry, for men knew that mixing these 
things made Sar/oh people very sick. He killed the girl to punish men. Therefore, 
people cannot mix these things now, to avoid making the Sar/oh angry. 

The brother of the dead girl asked the children of the Sar/oh to bring to him the 
blow-pipe used to kill his sister. He told them to bring the Sar/oh dart poison. 
He took the Sar/oh blow-pipe and the Sar/oh dart medicine and killed the two 
Sar/oh children to make right the death of his sister. He then returned to his house 
and beat the alarm on the large sweet gong. All the people of his family came 
hurriedly to hear him. It was settled, after a long council, to go away from that 
place, so the parent Sar/oh would not kill them all. Some left in a great hurry and 
went on ahead. They were in great fear of the Sar/oh. Others lagged behind, under 
the weight of their burdens. They had remembered to carry away the old gongs 
and jars that men should treasure. Those behind called to the people hurrying on 
ahead to wait for them. Those ahead, very afraid of the Sar/oh, called back that 
they were afraid the devil would find them. Those behind called to those ahead 
to leave a sign of chicken cages to show the direction of the trail. However, the 
persons ahead were in a great hurry and hung the cages in the wrong way, so the 
people behind went back to the place of the nuh/nuk arah/gong tree. When they 
saw that place they were afraid to stay, for Muh/gum/bul was not with them. They 
went in many directions from the tree. The first night of leaving the tree each of the 
persons going away made a hut, each in a different way, except for one who made 
a pot. 

One hut was made from the leaves of the Too/ow tree. The descendants of this 
person today are called Too/how/un people. A second hut was built under a 
Tah /gas tree. The offspring of this person are today called Tah/gas people. A third 
hut was built by a person in the intersection of two tracks, in a cross-wise way. 
The people from this person are called today Tiba/bah/ bar, people who build in 
a cross-wise way. A fourth hut was made under the Bundu tree. The people from 
this person are called now, Bundu people. A fifth hut was made on a great plain on 
very level ground. The offspring of this person are today called Gun/ah (plain) 
people. A sixth hut was made in the shade of the pal/lu/puh tree. The people 
from this person are now called the pal/lu/puh people. The seventh person did not 
build a hut. He made a thick cooking pot to cook his food. The offspring of this 
person are today called Koh/hub people. Later, some of the Koh/hub people went 
another way and made a hut the first night in the jungle from wood of the nuh / 
re/oh (dead wood) tree. The offspring of these people are called Kureo.$ 

Today these peoples live in the land all about. They all fear Sar/oh who still 
hunts men with his blow-pipe to make right the death of the Sar/oh children. 
Therefore, before going to the jungle to hunt, omens must be read and offerings of 
food made to Sar/oh. The omens tell of his waiting for the hunter. The offerings 
lead him astray so he will not put a dart into a man. Each man born today knows 
his people from the time they left the sacred tree and built the first huts. It is well 
to know your own people, for they help in war and in work and provide for you when 
you are old. You should avoid strangers. ‘The creator intended it to be so. 
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NOTES 

* See Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1947). I have sought to render Tambunan Dusun uses included in 
the discussion in a form which approximates their phonetic values in English. While crude, and of 
little use to the linguistic scholar, this form serves the purpose of including the Dusun language 
forms for this discussion. A detailed report will be made, at a later date, of the structure of 
Tambunan Dusun dialects. 

? There are two dialects spoken in the Tambunan area. These are recognized by the Dusun as 
Bundu and Lewan. The Bundu dialect appears to be subdivided further into at least three speech 
communities. With the exception of kampong Sensuron, each Tambunan Dusun village comprises 
a dialect-speech community. In Sensuron, the village is divided nearly equally into Bundu and 
Lewan speakers (481 Lewan, 466 Bundu). On the basis of my data to date it would appear that 
Sensuron retains such a distinction due to its traditional role as the initial point of entry for hill 
Dusun settling on the Tambunan plain. 

*The Tambunan Dusun social structure is based on seven sib groups, which are given these 
mythical names. Three of the seven groups are now to be found in the Tambunan area: Tah/gas, 
Too/how/un and Tiba/bah/bar. Prior to 1915, these sib groups engaged in mutual head warfare. 
The Too/how/un sib occupied all but three of the then existing kampongs in the Tambunan area 
(e.g., Sensuron, Megong, Nodu, etc.) The Tah/gas sib group occupied kampongs Tobou and 
Kintuntul. The Tiba/bah/bar people were resident in a kampong by that name. The tradition of 
the Tambunan Dusun holds there are Pal/lu/puh people on the east slopes of Mt. Trus Madi. 
On a recent trip to that area I could find no populations claiming, or reputed to be Pal/lu/puh 
Dusun. The Bundu people are probably the most widespread of the sib groups. There are Bundu 
groups on the Klias River, between Brunei and Kimanis bays. Bundu populations are to be found 
in Kota Belud, Kudat and the Mt. Kinabalu area. They also are located along the headwaters of 
the Labuk River in the area to the east of Ranau. I have found no definite traces of a population 
claiming to be Koh/hub people. There is a tradition in the Patau area, to the north of Tambunan, 
that the Koh/hub people left there about a century ago moving to the south. It may well be that 
population known as “Kwijau,” now resident in the Keningau plain are the Koh/hub group, or an 
offshoot of it. The Kwijau refer to themselves as Kur/eo (Kwijau is apparently the European use 
for Kur/eo) and have a tradition of migration from the north to settlement in the Bingkor area 
of the Keningau plain. For further comments on the ethnology of the peoples of North Borneo, 
see my “A Survey of Native Peoples of North Borneo,” Sociologus, X (Fall 1960), 170-174; “Pre- 
dominant Patterns of Customary Behavior Among Native Groups in North Borneo,” Sociologus, X 
(Spring 1961). 

THOMAS Ruys WILLIAMS 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 
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FOLKLORE IN NORTH AMERICA 


American Folklore. By Richard M. Dorson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. The Chicago History of American Civilization. Edited by Daniel J. Boor- 
stin. Pp. ix + 328, chronology, bibliographical notes, table of motifs and tale 
types, index. $4.50.) 


It was time for a book like this. American folklore has now taken its place in the 
University of Chicago Press series on American Civilization, and this book will 
undoubtedly attract wide interest among both scholars and laymen. It will be read 
because Richard Dorson is the author, and also because folklore is continuing to 
gain attention and respect in America, beyond its own coterie of disciples, as a 
discipline in its own right. All who read this review know Dorson—or ought to. 
Not all folklorists agree with him. He'd be surprised and probably disappointed if 
they did. But all the folklorists that I know respect him for the tremendous breadth 
of his research in American culture, for his scholarship, and for the dynamic 
personality that invigorates his writing. 

This American Folklore is oriented toward history because Dorson is a historian. 
He says, “No overarching synthesis has integrated the study of folklore with the 
history of American civilization. It is my conviction that the only meaningful 
approach to the folk traditions of the United States must be made against the 
background of American history, with its unique circumstances and environment.” 
And so, in the first section, “Colonial Folklore,” he sluices the vast deposits of 
historical gravel and comes out with ample specimens of the rich nuggets of 
folklore. These he classifies according to three mother lode sources—the fabulous 
new land itself, which furnished the stuff of sensational and imaginative reports; 
the natives, who were diabolical savages before they became noble, and afterward, 
too; and the hazards of life, which were constantly sending the good colonists 
scampering for the protection of God’s providences. 

The second section, “The Rise of Native Folk Humor,” presents a selected 
gallery of boasters, hoaxers, and practical jokesters who, laid end to end, stretch 
through the nineteenth century. In “Regional Folk Cultures,” Dorson swings 
around the country—either on the power of his own primary sources or via the 
published material of others, as the case may need to be—stopping for a focus on 
five significant regions: German Pennsylvania, the Ozarks, Spanish New Mexico, 
the Utah Mormon country, and the Maine Coast home of Yankees. In each of these 
regions he identifies old-world prototypes, motifs, and analogues. In sections 
dealing with immigrant lore, the Negro, folk heroes, and modern folklore, it seems 
as though the folklorist in the author is pushing the historian gently aside and is 
taking command, and it occurs to me that at this point Dorson might appropriately 
reverse the initial quotation to read, “A meaningful approach to the history of the 
United States can be made through the foreground of American folklore.” He 
didn’t say that. But I think he has demonstrated the truth of it. 

The substance of these chapters comes largely from his own collecting, and 
portions relate to contributions the author has made on these subjects in JAF and 
other publications. In each of these sections he summarizes the main facts and 
points out the significant concepts and problems involved. He asks, “What happens 
to the inherited traditions of European and Asiatic folk after they settle in the 
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United States and learn a new language and new ways? How much of the old lore 
is retained and transmitted to their children? What parts are sloughed off, what 
intrusions appear, what accommodation is made between Old Country beliefs and 
the American physical scene?” In seeking answers he finds too much evidence of 
surviving clusters of old-world folklore to be convinced that America is as much 
of a “melting pot” as some people claim. And yet in the case of the lore of the 
American Negro he finds the presumption of African origins to be fallacious. 
“These field trips to northern and southern Negro communities proved conclusive- 
ly, to me at any rate, that American Negro folklore belongs to the plantation 
culture of the Old South.” 

Dorson also takes a shot or two at one of his favorite targets, “fakelore,”’ as he 
reviews the genesis—and exodus—of Paul Bunyan as a product of the folk. And 
through big city lore, G.I. lore, and that observed among college students, he 
demonstrates with unmistakable clarity something that is too often ignored by the 
traditional students of tradition—that folklore yesterday, today, and at this 
moment is in the making. The book is also judiciously garnished with the usual 
scholarly nutrients: a table laden with motifs and tale types, a generous helping 
of rich, full-bodied notes, and a tastefully selected package of important dates. 
These will all be relished. Of course, one might wish to see in this book more on 
the ballad or jazz, on the arts and crafts, or on the folklore that clusters about 
people who have helped make American history. There could be more about 
Lincoln, for instance, or something about the Roosevelts, or the Rockefellers. But 
these are special interests, and one can’t expect everything in a book of this size. 
Dorson has touched all the bases and has scored. And that’s what counts. 


Hector LEE 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 


American Folk Art. By Ellen S. Sabine (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1958. Pp. x + 132, 34 line plates, 12 photographs, 11 color plates, 4 sketches. $6.95.) 


This volume is a how-to-do-it book for people interested in learning to decorate 
with paint furniture, tin and other household articles using traditional designs 
which have been known in America. It is a practical volume full of specific 
instructions for the busy hobbyist. The title, with its rather grandiose inclusiveness, 
is in danger of misleading the unwary into thinking that here is a book from which 
one can discover what is generally meant by “American folk art.” That is not the 
case. 

Miss Sabine is using the term “folk art’ in the sense in which it is often used in 
Northern Europe, referring to the decorative arts and especially the decoration of 
household objects. On the other hand, in this country, over the last thirty years, 
“folk art’ has come to mean something much broader than that when combined 
with the word “American.” “American Folk Art” includes woodcarving, painting, 
interior household decoration, certain types of needlework, types of decorative 
metalwork, like weathervanes, certain kinds of pottery or ceramics, as well as the 
purely decorative items which we have come to associate particularly with Penn- 
sylvania Germans, and about which Miss Sabine writes. In other words, American 
folk art has come to mean a wide range of esthetically satisfying items created by 
artists who were not trained in the academic tradition but whose work derives 
from the craft traditions. For the reader who would like to get a general idea about 
what we mean by “American folk art” in this country, I would recommend a 
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volume entitled Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, written by Nina 
Fletcher Little, published by Colonial Williamsburg and distributed by Little, 
Brown & Co. This volume, which first came out in 1957, copiously illustrated in 
color and written by one of the best scholars in the field, gives a wonderfully useful 
survey of American folk art as found in one of the two or three leading collections 
in America. Other useful volumes are two by Jean Lipman, American Primitive 
Painting (New York, 1942) and American Folk Art in Metal, Wood and Stone 
(New York, 1948). An extremely valuable book for an understanding of the 
painters is edited by Jean Lipman and Alice Winchester, Primitive Painters in 
America, 1750-1950 (New York, 1950). This is a field in which there is an increasing 
amount of research and, happily, an increasing amount of good research. At the 
present time much of it is appearing in catalogues: the great catalogue of the 
M. & M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings 1815-1865, published by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1949; American Primitive Paintings from the College 
of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, Parts I and II, National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., 1954-55; Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York, by Agnes 
Halsey Jones, available through the New York State Historical Association 
(Cooperstown, 1958). 

The leading collections of this type of material are the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Collection, mentioned above, and the collection at the New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, both of which concern themselves with both 
three-dimensional objects and paintings. The Garbisch Collection at the National 
Gallery and the Karolik Collection at Boston are entirely, at the present time, 
concerned with paintings, whereas the collection at the Shelburne Museum, Shel- 
burne, Vermont, is essentially a collection of three-dimensional objects, particularly 
strong in woodcarving. There is a very well organized and clearly defined exhibit 
of New England folk art at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 

The time has come when American folklorists generally ought to be more aware 
of this aspect of our folk culture. Americans, from the 18th century on, have enjoyed 
bright colors, lively paintings, decorated walls, painted furniture, polychromed 
woodcarving on ship and in the marketplace, and all of this is part of the same 
tradition as that which produced our tales and songs and beliefs. 

Louis C. JONES 
New York State Historical Association 
Cooperstown, New York 


FOLKLORE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. By George M. Foster. (New 
York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 1960. “Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology,” No. 27. Pp. x + 272, map, 5 figures, 9 
plates, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


As premise to his study of “conquest culture,” George Foster states that “‘over- 
riding the Indian-based characteristics are the generic Spanish similarities, stem- 
ming from the time of the Conquest and giving Hispanic America a cultural unity 
which has led anthropologists, historians, and philosophers to think in terms of a 
common Contemporary Hispanic American culture” (p. 2). Hispanic America’s 
combination of indigenous and European traits has provided a fertile field for 
students of acculturation. Foster belongs to the vanguard that considers the donor 
culture as well as the recipient. After many years of field work and publication on 
Mexican Indian culture, he gave Spain a thorough inspection. He spent preliminary 
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months in Spain during 1948 and early in 1949, and carried out the bulk of the 
field work September 1949 to September 1950, under grants from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research and the Guggenheim Foundation. The 
bibliography reveals the extent of his subsequent historical research, as far back as 
Roman times. 

He states his approach in Chapter II, notably his perception of the mechanisms 
of acculturation. In the first place, he finds, colonial culture does not take all 
elements from the donor culture, but selects. Secondly, the selective process can be 
“formal,” imposed by conquering administrators, or “informal,” determined by the 
populace (p. 12). To appreciate the results of the selections, it was necessary to 
survey the whole of Spain, to appraise regional diversity, and to check on early 
immigrations from the various regions (Chapter III). 

The book covers an amazing number of cultural aspects, which variously 
illustrate formal and informal processes. Formal selection is evident in town plan- 
ning, according to an ideal grid plan, and Catholic dogma, which in the New 
World embraces elements approved by missionaries. Informal selection includes 
agricultural practices, domestic animals, fishing techniques, arts, crafts, and 
costume, transportation and markets, and customs surrounding pregnancy, birth, 
infancy, courtship, marriage, and death. In Chapters IV-XII techniques are care- 
fully analyzed, and the elusive topic of custom and folklore is covered in pictur- 
esque detail. After the presentation of marriage and death customs, Foster groups 
them into major areas of complexity, a north-central and northwestern area of 
“maximum intensity,” an eastern section of “low intensity” and a central section 
of “medium intensity.” This conclusion is pertinent to the pattern of transference. 

Four chapters (XIII-XVI) describe religious beliefs, feast days and fiestas 
throughout the year, and Romerias or ‘pilgrimages.’ These chapters are outstanding 
for their compact and clear exposition of the Marian cult and other patterns of 
belief and ritual, the hermandades and cofradias as organizers of the fiestas; for the 
lively, firsthand descriptions of the devils at San Blas, the sword dancing at La 
Puebla de Guzman for the Virgen de la Pefia, battles of Moors and Christians, and 
other festive events and settings. These portrayals attain depth through the brief 
but pertinent references to medieval practices. 

Each chapter contains references to Hispano-American customs, with emphasis 
on Mexico but with some attention to South America. Footnotes contain further 
comparisons, but the concluding page or two always provides special Comparisons 
and Comments. These comparisons, based on extensive knowledge, are always apt. 
Yet this aspect of the book could have been treated more at length, considering its 
crucial function in the all-over picture. 

The final chapter reviews the descriptive materials in the light of “the concept 
of cultural crystallization.” Foster concludes that selections were determined by 
the larger proportion of immigrants from Andalusia and Extremadura, the area of 
“medium intensity,” and also by sequence, that is, by the priority of these immi- 
grations to settlements from other sections. The matter of prestige within a settle- 
ment is overlooked by the author. Perhaps he implies that the earlier settlers 
acquired positions of prestige. 

“The basic outlines of the new colonial cultures took shape at a rapid rate. Once 
they became comparatively well integrated and offered preliminary answers to the 
most pressing problems of settlers, their forms became more rigid: they may be 
said to have crystallized. After crystallization, and during a period of reasonably 
satisfactory adjustments to social and natural environments, the new Spanish 
colonial cultures appear to have become more resistant to continuing Spanish 
influence” (pp. 232-233). 
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The premises, the factual materials, and the resultant hypotheses mark Culture 
and Conquest as a significant step towards a fresh approach. It paves the way for 
a complete comparative study, formerly native and blend, here import and blend, 
ultimately baseline, import, and blend. 

GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 
Dance Research Center 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Pagan Rituals and Beliefs among the Chontal Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico. By 
Pedro Carrasco. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. 
“Anthropological Records,” Vol. 20, No. 3. Pp. iii + 117, map, illustrations. 
$1.00.) 


As Carrasco states at the beginning of this publication, “The Chontal, or 
Tequixtlatec, are among the least known Indians of Mexico.” This in itself makes 
this paper particularly welcome. 

During a few weeks of interviewing in Mexico City in 1951 the author collected 
the materials in this publication from one Chontal informant whom he had met in 
Tehuantepec in 1949 while on a short visit to the Chontal area. Carrasco concen- 
trated his investigations upon one particular feature of Chontal culture—the series 
of private rituals performed in connection with farming and special events in the 
life cycle of the individual. The informant revealed a collection of rituals, written 
in Chontal, which listed the offerings and prayers presented to the supernaturals 
during each ritual. These had been recorded by a special kind of notational system. 

The data is organized in two sections. “The Ritual Formulae” gives the Chontal 
and Spanish translation of written formulae and the rituals to which they pertain. 
“The Supernaturals” contains data on Chontal religious beliefs which gives the 
reader some idea of the setting for the described rituals. Throughout the 
informant’s contribution is consistently kept separate from the anthropologist’s 
clarifying statements. 

The reader is told a great deal in thirty pages, enough certainly to rouse curiosity 
about the material presented as well as about what remains to be investigated. 
Is the use of written documents recording rituals widespread among the Chontal? 
Is it an old or recent tradition? Might it be simply the effort of a single Chontal 
individual to document a particular aspect of his culture which interests him? 
Is the particular notational system used special to the Chontal or is it used 
elsewhere in Mexico? It is unclear as to who the agents are that can perform rituals. 
Mention was made of young progressive people who persecute those older in- 
dividuals who still perform such rituals. What caused the discontinuity between 
generations? If it is true that the Chontal have a “stronger development of ritual . . . 
than of mythology,” it is appropriate to ask why, and to investigate the functions 
of rituals and mythology. In connection with this it would have been helpful for 
the reader to know something about the social organization of the Chontal. 

It occurs to the reviewer that such “private rituals” may be more common 
throughout the Mesoamerican area than Carrasco seems to think. Ethnologists 
have, however, in the main been interested in the impact of the Catholic church 
organization upon the more “public” religious structure of Mesoamerican native 
groups. The idea that indigenous private rituals, as against indigenous public 
rituals, may be more likely to maintain themselves apart from Catholic influences 
is worth exploring. 

Carrasco concludes with the suggestion that the comparative study of such 
“private” rituals may be used as a tool for measuring acculturation. This comes as 
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a welcome suggestion at a time when the majority of Mesoamerican studies of 
acculturation have emphasized the more formal changes that result from modern 
technology and economics. 
The appropriateness of the word “pagan” in scholarly literature is questionable. 
Many of these comments, it should be remembered, are inspired by the raw data 
in this publication. There is, no doubt, much equally valid material among the 
field notes of others which could be useful if published. 


LAURA NADER 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN AFRICA 


Altvélker Siid-Athiopiens. Edited by A. E. Jensen, with contributions by E. Haber- 
land, A. E. Jensen, and W. Schulz-Weidner. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1959, for the Frobenius-Institute and Johann Wolfgang Goethe-University, 
Frankfort-on-Main. “Vélker Siid-Athiopiens: Ergebnisse der Frobenius-Expedi- 
tions 1950-52 und 1954-56,” Vol. I. Pp. xiv + 455, glossary, bibliography, index, 
6 maps, drawings, plates, English summary.) 


This is the first of four projected volumes on the indigenous peoples of southern 
Ethiopia studied by two expeditions of the Frobenius Institute of Frankfurt in 
1950-52 and 1954-56. The second will deal with the Galla, the third with the 
Western Cushites, and the fourth with the Sidamo and Konso groups. The present 
volume covers ten tribes of the Bako and Ometo clusters: the Baka (Bako), Banna, 
Basketto, Bodi, Dime, Hammar, Male, Shangama, Tsamako, and Ubamer, with 
one or occasionally two chapters devoted to each. 

These tribes are among the least known of the entire African continent, and the 
volume presents several times as much information on their cultures as is available 
in the entire previous ethnographic literature combined. As a survey it is invalu- 
able, especially since the text is supported by more than 300 line drawings of 
technological traits, more than 200 photographs of physical types and cultural 
activities, and six tribal maps. 

Despite its undoubted importance, the book is in some ways disappointing. 
Though it attempts to cover all aspects of culture, the authors, as is understandable 
from their thoroughgoing Kulturkreis orientation, display especial interest in such 
subjects as mythology, pantheons of deities, religious rituals, totemism, divine 
kingship, and dual organization. These are, of course, of particular concern to 
readers of this journal. Yet they represent aspects of culture on which reliable 
information is obtainable only through prolonged field work, preferably accom- 
plished with a thorough command of the indigenous language. 

The authors of the present volume had no such intensive contact with the 
peoples they studied. One of them, Pauli, remained at the base camp throughout 
the period of investigation, and the other three made individual survey trips to the 
several tribes. The average period of field work in each of the ten tribes was 
fifty-five days, ranging from one hundred and fifty-three days spent by Schulz- 
Weidner among the Shangama to fifteen by Jensen among the Hammar and eight 
by Haberland among the Ubamer. Such periods are manifestly inadequate for 
obtaining sound information on the more esoteric aspects of culture. In the present 
instance this inadequacy was compounded by the necessity of conducting all the 
research through interpreters, in most cases through two interpreters, and by the 
difficulty of locating really good informants. 

In view of the serious distortions to be expected under such field conditions, and 
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perhaps also because of the theoretical predispositions of the authors, this reviewer 
has little confidence in the dependability of the information of special interest to 
folklorists, and he sees nothing to be gained by introducing further distortion 
through summarizing. For the kinds of information readily obtainable on a survey 
trip, e.g., on technology, settlement patterns, and agricultural techniques, the 
volume is to be recommended in the highest terms. Specialists in social organization, 
religion, and folklore, however, are advised to wait for the kinds of data they 
require until ethnographies measuring up to modern standards of intensity become 
available. 

GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BALLAD AND SONG 


The Singing Sixties. By Willard A. and Porter W. Heaps. (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 423, introduction, bibliography, 
index, illustrations. $8.95.) 


Historians have described the Civil War as the first “modern” conflict. In 
addition to merely military qualities, musically the war period had many modern 
characteristics. No other war ever produced such an outpouring of musical com- 
mentaries on almost every activity and concern of the day. The authors of this 
volume have assembled a monumental compilation of period music to illustrate 
their thesis: “the spirit of Civil War days drawn from the music of the time.” 

Sheet music publishers flourished and song writers proliferated. The war brought 
to fame such composers as George F. Root, Henry Clay Work and even Julia Ward 
Howe and Daniel D. Emmett. For every composer of their note, however, there 
were hundreds of obscure tunesmiths who gave their attention to musical accounts 
of innumerable subjects. 

The most conspicuous of their subjects were rousing patriotic ditties along with 
sentimental songs of affection about absent loved ones. The Heapses classify the 
songs into nine broad groups—one for each chapter—with several subheadings. 
They cover the following: the rallying songs, those about volunteers and conscripts, 
the soldiers’ life in camp and on the march, about battles, the home front, the 
Negro, the strain of war in “the long, weary years,” the concluding events, and the 
war’s aftermath. Some illustrative examples are reproduced in entirety, others are 
in excerpted form with the authors’ comments, and some consist of only a few lines. 
In addition, the authors have relegated to several crowded footnotes imposing lists 
of titles that bear on the same subject. 

The brothers—one a librarian and the other a musician—have combined talents 
to produce this encyclopedic survey. But both have allowed shortcomings to dim 
the brilliancy of their work. A librarian, of all people, should be aware of the 
importance of furnishing sources of information, but this essential of scholarship 
has been neglected. The bibliography includes songsters of the war years and 
contemporary and post-war collections of songs, poetry, and anecdotes. They have 
also referred to the sheet music of the wartime hits. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the 15 sheet music covers included as illustrations could not have been better 
reproduced. 

Not just visually but also musically, the collection leaves something to be desired. 
Of the hundreds of titles that are mentioned only 23 are accompanied by music. 
A large number, it is true, were set to traditional tunes and require no musical 
notations. One composer familiar with British ballads quickly realized the in- 
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triguing possibilities offered by the name of the Confederate general, Mansfield 
Lovell, although the resulting song, “A New Ballad of Lord Lovell,” is not so well- 
known as the general's attempts to defend New Orleans. 

The authors take an extremely narrow view of the traditional when they observe 
that the “most transitory” songs are those “celebrating specific events and loyalties.” 
Actually, however, many airs of this type have been incorporated into our folk 
music tradition. An examination of the major folk song collections would indicate 
that ballad-makers were active during the War of the Rebellion and that their 
products have survived to the present time. The authors claim indebtedness to the 
Library of Congress but make no mention of the Archive of Folk Song or one of its 
recordings, Songs and Ballads of American History and of the Assassination of 
Presidents (AAFSL 29). Here, recorded from various sources, is just one group of 
titles that can be used to disprove the Heapses’ claim: “Phil Sheridan,” “The Iron 
Merrimac,” “The Cumberland’s Crew,” ‘The Battle of Antietam Creek,” and 
“Booth Killed Lincoln” among others. 

In spite of these weaknesses and those of a technical sort that were probably 
dictated by the publisher’s policies, the volume is an impressive documentation of 
musical expression in a historic era. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
Albany, New York 


FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


Prowess and Charity in the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes. By David C. Fowler. 


(Seattle: University of Washington Press, University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Language and Literature, Vol. 14. Pp. viii+81, introduction, notes, bib- 
liography. $3.00.) 


David Fowler begins his book by stating his conclusion. It is his belief that in 
Perceval or Conte del Graal Chrétien “has constructed his narrative so as to 
reveal the ‘internal quest’ of the hero . . . for the resolution of a conflict of ideals 
within himself. The ideals in conflict are prowess (proesce) and charity, or the love 
of God (charité).” Fowler emphasizes that Chrétien consistently reflects the high- 
minded medieval attitude which taught “charity must ultimately prevail over 
prowess.”” The body of his short study recounts each episode as it appears in the 
poem, examining those features which advance the author’s thesis. 

Unfortunately there are times when Fowler dwells extendedly on a few lines 
in order to draw out some ingenious but farfetched point. For example, he argues 
that Gornement’s bastonet is “highly reminiscent” of Perceval’s crippled father. 
On the other hand, the Perceval-Blancheflor episode is minimized as an “amusing 
tableau” since there is nothing in it to further the study’s contentions. Fowler pass- 
es over the fact that the poem is incomplete—yet he sees Chrétien's plan as ful- 
filled and the poem as displaying an “admirable symmetry.” His view here may 
be correct—since for all important intents the Perceval may be considered fin- 
ished—but the apparent state of the poem should have been brought to the reader’s 
attention. 

Fowler’s careful labor to bring out the “higher meaning” makes his book almost 
an argument against itself. For while medieval audiences may not have taken their 
literature any more lightly than do most modern readers, they usually looked on 
it more superficially. A story—literal, allegoric or philosophic—had to present 
itself with an immediacy no longer required. Notwithstanding Fowler’s assertion 
that “the poem’s sententia or higher meaning was clearly understood during and 
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after Chrétien’s own time,” such recondite associations as the one he makes between 
Gornement and the hero’s father would probably have passed over the heads of 
the occasional listeners or the painstakingly literate reader. Unless Chrétien was 
satisfied with private knowledge of a second level beyond the apparent narrative, 
it seems doubtful that his plan was as purposeful and thorough as Fowler claims. 

External evidence could lend certain support to Fowler’s thesis, for there is 
reason to suspect that Chrétien was not always in complete sympathy with the 
ideals of his society. Lines in Cliges (3145-3154, and, if they are not interpolations, 
5259-5262), perhaps even the opening of Lancelot, betray an uneasiness about ac- 
cepted standards. It is not impossible, then, that as his years passed, his discontent 
grew. An ultimate rejection of worldly goals in favor of religious ends is at least con- 
ceivable. Medieval literature and history record many such conversions. But why, if 
that is the case, did Chrétien in this last work of his continue to write within a chiv- 
alric tradition? The answer may be that he felt it a more subtle and effective way of 
promoting his thought. Fowler does little with external evidence, though it is often 
no more conjectural than his interpretation of the text. 

Considering the pervasive religious orientation of the period, the small hints in 
Chrétien’s other works, and the internal evidence in Perceval itself, there is jus- 
tification for Fowler’s thesis. The only serious objection is that he has carried it too 
far. 

The writing is lucid. And the University of Washington Press has made the 
study available in an attractive, easily read volume. 

GERALD BORDMAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Li Sao, A Poem on Relieving Sorrows, by Ch’ii Yiian. Translated by Jerah Johnson 
(Miami: Olivant Press, Olivant Quarterly No. 4, 1959. Pp. iv + 74, introduction, 
notes. $4.00.) 


There are only three readable translations of the Li Sao in English, and Mr. 
Johnson’s is one of them. Although it is over a hundred years since August Pfiz- 
maier’s German translation, none of the half-dozen or so later versions into French, 
English, and German have done the poem justice. 

This is quite understandable: the Ch’u Kingdom collection (Ch’u-tz’u) which 
contains the Li Sao is the most difficult and exotic group of poems in the Chinese 
language. They are difficult, in part, because the Ch’u Kingdom, which existed in 
southern and eastern China from the eighth century B.C. until it was conquered in 
221 B.C. by Ch’in, was quite different culturally from the central and northern states, 
home of the “Poetry Classic’ and Confucian philosophy. It is this difference that 
makes the Li Sao of interest to the folklorist and anthropologist. In brief, it seems 
the Ch’u culture was shamanism-oriented; and the language, imagery, and mytho- 
logical references of the Li Sao suggest the god-intoxication, spirit-journeying, 
supernatural flying, and hypersensitive states of awareness of shaman trance- 
dancers and singers. It is a far cry from the sober tranquillity of T’ang dynasty 
poetry. 

Ch’ii Yiian (332-296 B.C.), the putative author of the Li Sao, survives in a biog- 
raphy by Ssu-ma Ch’ien. He was a minister in the service of King Huai of Ch’u, 
and was banished from court through some intrigue. Wang I, the Confucian com- 
mentor on the Li Sao, saw the poem as an elaborate allegorical complaint about 
the difficulties of an honest man in government, and certainly this is a valid level 
of the poem. In fact, the juxtaposition of the poet’s intense concern for virtue and 
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honesty in a corrupt society, with a long, free-swinging, and imaginative style of 
poetry, makes it into a sort of ancient Chinese counterpart of Allen Ginsberg’s 
“Howl.” The Chinese Communists have made Ch’ii Yiian into a culture hero. 

The difficulty for the translator lies particularly in the wild imagery, historical 
allusions, and multiple obscure references to plants and flowers. The poet is seeking 
a kind of supernatural lover; he would arrange a marriage with her; he journeys 
to mythological realms in search of her, flying through the air; consults fortune- 
tellers; recalls the trials of ancient honest worthies; but ultimately fails in his quest 
and resolves on suicide. The tradition is that Ch’ti Yiian did indeed commit suicide, 
in the Mi-lo river. The Dragon-boat festival (5:V) is supposed to be in honor—and 
in search, on the waters—of the spirit of Ch’ti Yiian. 

To say that Mr. Johnson’s translation is readable leaves a lot unsaid. 1¢ i: 
readable because it tries to be direct and simple, and in doing so it avoids some of 
the problems a more scholarly translator would feel compelled to confront. Further- 
more, by a curious kind of double-talk, he tries to save himself from any criticism 
of the translation as poetry by saying that “Although the present translation of the 
Li Sao poem is intended as prose, it is printed in a typographic form suggestive of 
its original poetic arrangement.’’ In other words, it looks like poetry on the page, 
and reads like poetry—for any irregular line arrangement creates a manner of 
reading and a rhythm, which is poetical—but Mr. Johnson doesn’t want to call 
it that. It follows the Li Sao translation in Robert Payne’s White Pony anthology 
rather closely, and at some points the English is more felicitous. David Hawkes’ 
Ch’u Tzu, the Songs of the South (Oxford, 1959) is a real sinologist’s job. His 
scrupulous and considered translation shows up Johnson’s work as that of an 
amateur—but being scrupulous, Hawkes’ translation is rougher reading. None of 
the three above-mentioned translations show the hand of a poet, but at least one 
can be sure that Hawkes knows what the Chinese means. 

The most unique thing about Mr. Johnson’s translation is the vehicle he rides 
in interpreting the meaning of the Li Sao. Largely ignoring the historical and 
anthropological questions regarding the Ch’u poems (which are splendidly 
handled in Arthur Waley’s book The Nine Songs, a Study of Shamanism in Ancient 
China) Mr. Johnson sees the Li Sao as most significantly ‘‘an account of the poet’s 
personal struggle for individuation or self-completion (author’s italics).” He offers 
the Li Sao as a poem in which the author is going through a kind of Jungian self- 
analysis, and suggests that poets and prophets “In terms of their own personal 
lives . . . tell the story of a universal experience of man that we, as a society, are just 
beginning to feel in this century.” This may be, but to say: “Such a man was Ch’ii 
Yiian in third century B.C. China, and such was his problem. He had come to 
realize that his life was a false, fruitless and wrong thing, and he began to look for 
a new truth and meaning that would satisfy his needs.” —is reading more of modern 
psychological concerns into the Li Sao than the text, and the fragility of our 
knowledge about Ch’ii Yiian and his times, will bear. 

Mr. Johnson’s translation is neither first-rate literature nor good scholarship. 
For two shillings more, you can buy David Hawkes’ scholarly translation of the 
whole Ch’u collection. 

Gary SNYDER 
Kyoto, Japan 


FOLKLORE OF CHILDREN 


The Games of New Zealand Children. By Brian Sutton-Smith. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. “Folklore Studies,” No. 12. Pp. 
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193, map, preface, 3 appendices, bibliography, index of game names, index of 
rhymes. $4.00.) 


This thoughtfully organized and admirably written book fills a long-standing 
need. It is ironic that a book on games of the Maori was published thirty-five years 
ago! but that only now is there available to scholars a comparable work on pakeha 
games. 

The author’s purpose is threefold: to record and thus to preserve the games 
played by children of New Zealand, to note the changes which have taken place in 
them within the past century, and to use these latter “to illuminate the record of 
child nature” revealed in the materials presented. To a psychologist, which 
Professor Sutton-Smith is, the last is understandably of great interest. 

Game descriptions were collected through newspaper and magazine advertising, 
radio talks, the circulating of questionnaires, and personal interviews. In all, 
thirty-two schools were visited, and on one particular playground observations 
were made over a two-year period. 

The book begins with an enumeration and a brief discussion of the collecting 
techniques employed, followed by a passage of historical background and an expla- 
nation of the arrangement and classification of the materials. The whole falls into 
ten categories: Singing Games, Dialogue Games (most of them dramatic), Informal 
Games (such as “Cowboys and Indians” for the boys and “House” or “Dolls” for 
the girls), Leader Games, Chasing Games, Rhythmic Games (rope-skipping and 
ball-bouncing games among others), Games of Chance, Teasing Activities, Parlor 
Games, and Games of Skill. Each of these categories is designated by a letter, and 
within each category the games are numbered consecutively: A-], A-2, etc. Category 
K (Games of Skill) leads in length with forty pages; A (Singing Games) and E 
(Chasing Games) rank next with twenty and seventeen pages respectively. The 
shortest (two pages) is Category G (Games of Chance). 

Since ninety-three per cent of the population of New Zealand are of British 
origin, the games described naturally show a preponderance of British influence 
and the reader finds in the General References, British and American only two 
works not of British authorship. Many of these games will, however, be familiar 
(despite occasional differences in title) to the American reader. 

Most of the changes in manner of play noted by the author have their parallels 
elsewhere, as the present reviewer can testify from personal observation: the shift 
from traditional games to organized sports, the supplanting of the homemade play 
object by the shoddy factory-produced imitation (a good example is the kite), the 
growing sophistication of youngsters which has made games once played and 
enjoyed by teenagers now attractive only to children of seven to ten, etc. And 
among the conclusions in which all students of children’s games will concur are 
the following: younger children tend to be more conservative than older ones 
(p. 47), and the very young recapitulate their personal history in play from and at 
about the age of eight or nine have a tendency to abandon the dramatic game for 
one which is a test of skill (p. 158). Although this reviewer has not always seen eye 
to eye with the author on certain matters in the field of children’s games, he is in 
happy agreement with the attitude expressed in the following passage (p. 149): 


... Today children’s play groups are subject to the recurrent and unpredictable stimulation of 
novel play objects entering the toy market. The old seasons have been further upset by the 
fickleness of supply and demand in the economy of the twentieth century. In addition, modern 
adults have taken an educational, a psychological, and a commercial interest in the children’s play 
world, and as a result have brought that world under the sway of laws other than those narrowly 
conservative peer-group laws which previously dominated it... . 

Yesterday the seasonal variations were initiated by children and ran their course more or less 
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directly in accord with the law of child nature. They arose spontaneously from the unorganized 
resources of child nature working upon a play-group tradition of great antiquity. Today the 
children’s pattern of seasonal variation is responsive to many other influences which arise from 
outside the children’s play group. 


The book closes with a Developmental Synopsis and an Epilogue (which deserves 
some comment not feasible in a review of this length), Appendix I (titles of games 
reported as having been played in New Zealand but which are not described) and 
Appendix II (Historical Summary of Game Names), which would be a valuable 
aid to the student wishing to learn the date of a particular game, and a bibliography. 
A map of New Zealand, an index of game names, and an index of rhymes add to 
the usefulness of the work. 

The Games of New Zealand Children is a credit both to its author and to its 
publisher. 

NOTES 

*Elsdon Best, Games and Pastimes of the Maori (Wellington, 1925). The present author has 
touched upon the subject briefly in his “The Meeting of Maori and European Cultures and Its 
Effects upon the Unorganised Games of Maori Children,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, LX 
(1951), 93-107. 

Pau. G. BREWSTER 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


FOLKTALE 


More West Highland Tales. Vol. 11. Transcribed and translated from the original 
Gaelic Mss. by John G. McKay. Edited by A. Matheson, J. MacInnes, H. J. Rose, 


and K. Jackson. (Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1960, for the 
Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society. Pp. xvi + 383. 55 shillings.) 


In 1859 young John Campbell of Islay, known to his contemporaries better in 
the Scots Gaelic as Iain Og Ile, began to collect the folktales and legends of the 
West Highlands of Scotland. Oral tradition was even then waning and he hurried 
to collect, believing that it was of prime importance for his generation to assemble 
the materials that could be classified and published at a later day. Not only was he 
an avid collector, but he was never known to alter a story. Many others helped him 
and in 1860-62 there appeared his four-volume work, the Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, 86 tales with variants, English translations, and some notes. He died in 
1885 and a second edition of the Tales was brought out in 1890-92 under the 
auspices of the Islay Association. 

John G. McKay, familiar to us as the editor and translator of The Wizard’s Gillie, 
brought out More West Highland Tales from Campbell's abundant store in 1940. 
After his death in 1942 there was already gathered enough material for a second 
volume which has waited until now for its eventual publication. This is a co-oper- 
ative enterprise, Angus Matheson being responsible for the Gaelic and J. Maclnnes 
for the English translation which faces the original. Notes on the folklore and 
references to Aarne-Thompson’s Types of the Folk-Tale are the work of H. J. Rose. 
The general editor is Kenneth H. Jackson, formerly Professor of Celtic at Harvard, 
1937-1949, now Professor of Celtic at the University of Edinburgh, and President 
of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society. Professor Jackson is known 
to Irish folklorists for his Tales from the Blaskets [Scéalta 6n mBlascaod] published 
in Béaloideas, vol. 8 (1938, pp. 1-98.) 

This is a great collection for the folklorist, the linguist, and the student of 
literature as well. There was among the Celtic peoples a constant interchange 
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between the oral and literary traditions. This can be seen nowhere so well as in the 
Man of the Green Coat [Fear a’Bhratain Uaine], pages 88-115, where on page 91: 


One day it snowed heavily, the King’s Son shot a raven, and he saw it lying on the snow 
dripping blood; he then made a vow that the wife he should have would have hair as black as the 
raven’s feathers, cheeks as red as the raven’s flowing blood, and skin as white as the snow on the 
ground... . 


which surely recalls the Old Irish Deirdre story, and the Welsh tale of Peredur to 
be found in the so-called Mabinogion. 

But this is only one instance of the many literary parallels to be met in this 
collection. We can only hope that the editors will give us more of Campbell's 
materials in volumes as well documented as this. It can take its place beside the 
great national collections of Grimm, Asbjérnsen, and others and is a worthy 
successor of Campbell’s own Tales. 

RoBERT T. MEYER 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Volkskunde: Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte ihrer Probleme. Ed. Gerhard Lutz. 
(Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1958. Pp. 236. DM 19.60) 


As the title of this book does not indicate, it deals exclusively with German 
theories on folklore as a scholarly discipline (“Wissenschaft”). Lutz’s book is a 
chronologically arranged collection of reprints (sometimes condensed) of theoreti- 
cal essays by such German scholars as Riehl, Hoffman-Krayer, Mogk, Naumann, 
and John Meier. 

Lutz has undoubtedly rendered a valuable service in making readily available 
texts hitherto difficult of access. This service will be most appreciated by the 
students and scholars of German folklore for whom the book is intended, but is 
perhaps only of limited interest to the American folklorist. For example, Julius 
Schwietering’s article on the study of the German peasant class (“Bauerntum’’) as 
the proper subject of German folklore (“Wesen und Aufgaben der deutschen 
Volkskunde”’ [1927], pp. 143-158) has little relevance to the work of the American 
folklore scholar. Other essays chosen by Lutz may be more interesting to the 
American folklorist. Riehl, in “Die Volkskunde als Wissenschaft” (1859; pp. 23-36), 
while setting up the desirable goal of the systematic study of folklore, emphasizes 
unfortunately its nationalistic significance. In an article with the same title as 
Riehl’s (pp. 43-60), Hoffman-Krayer in 1902 discusses the borrowing, imitating and 
adapting of material by the vulgus in popula, the lower-class, primitive-thinking, 
non-creative folk. Hoffmann-Krayer’s views involved him in a debate with Adolf 
Strack, some of which is reprinted here (pp. 61-78). Eugen Mogk’s ““Wesen und 
Aufgaben der Volkskunde” (1907; pp. 89-99) extends the field of folklore research 
to include dialect study, place names, occupational lore, legal lore, house and 
furnishings, and food as well as the usual subjects. Naumann’s theory of “ge- 
sunkenes Kulturgut” is found most clearly expressed in his first book, Primitive 
Gemeinschaftskultur (Jena, 1921); but Lutz includes here some of his introductory 
comments to Grundziige der deutschen Volkskunde (Jena, 1922; pp. 102-106), 
supplemented by the critique of Adolf Spamer, “Um die Prinzipien der Volkskunde” 
(1924; pp. 126-142). 

In general, these documents of a century of controversy about the basic principles 
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of folklore as a scholarly discipline give the unfortunate impression that the 
gentlemen do protest too much. One should note, of course, that Lutz’s work is 
intended only as a source book for particularly influential essays. He expects it to 
be used in conjunction with other textbooks (‘die volkskundlichen Handbiicher’’) 
which discuss in detail specific studies in the various special fields of folklore 
(Introducton, p. 11). To direct the student’s attention to these specific studies, and 
by way of illustrating the influence of the essays, Lutz comments briefly—in fine 
print—on the authors and the works inspired by the theories in question. As is 
often the case, the “fine print,” constituting in effect a critical bibliography, is a 
vital part of the book. For to evaluate properly the theories presented here abstract- 
ly, one would have to examine the concrete studies relating to them. 

Stimulating as these various theories may have been for past generations of 
scholars of German folklore, one must nevertheless keep in mind that the real 
progress in folklore has been made by the actual practice of meticulous scholarship, 
as Victor von Geramb (“Grenzen, Aufgaben und Methoden der deutschen Volks- 
kunde” [1927-1928], p. 179) points out about the work of John Meier, Bolte, 
Polivka, Aarne, and Krohn. Geramb goes on to cite the motto used by his professor, 
Rudolf Meringer, to cut short “theoretical speculations”: Laboremus! Or, as 
Albrecht Dietrich (‘“Wesen und Ziele der Volkskunde’’ [1902], p. 85) remarks: 
Alles einzelne ergiebt sich bei der Arbeit selbst ‘All the details work themselves 
out in doing the work itself.’ 

BARBARA ALLEN Woops 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


The Anthropology of Franz Boas. Essays on the Centennial of his Birth. Edited by 
Walter Goldschmidt. (Menasha, Wisconsin: The American Anthropological 
Association, 1959. Vol. 61, No. 5, Part 2; “Memoir,” No. 89. Pp. vii + 165. 
Available only in the trade edition, San Francisco: Howard Chandler, Publishers, 
1959. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50). 


This volume has as its sponsoring editors the late A. L. Kroeber and Robert H. 
Lowie, and the former contributes an introduction which, though brief, illuminates 
the springs of Boas’ contribution to knowledge as do the articles its many facets. 
There are points of interest for folklorists in many of the articles—Margaret Mead, 
“Apprenticeship Under Boas” (pp. 33-35, 36, 43), Marian Smith, “Boas’ ‘Natural 
History’ Approach to Field Method” (pp. 51, 56), Helen Codere, “The Under- 
standing of the Kwakiutl” (pp. 70-71), and Leslie Spier, “Some Central Elements 
in the Legacy” (pp. 149-150). This is almost inevitable, for so much of Boas’ work 
was devoted to the collection and analysis of folklore. Most significant in this 
connection, however, is the impressive treatment of “Folklore” itself by Melville 
Jacobs (pp. 119-138). It is the first full evaluation of Boas’ folklore work and 
requires full consideration in its own right. 

Jacobs discusses carefully six topics: field researches and text publications; 
teaching and support of researches by others; editor of publications; interpreter of 
oral literatures; contributor to method; and contributor to theory. In the first 
three sections he stresses and documents Boas’ astounding industry and productivi- 
ty as a collector, analyst, recruiter, supporter and editor of work in folklore: 
“Among those who worked in non-European folklore, Boas was foremost in col- 
lecting and encouraging the gathering of folktales; in setting up rigorous criteria 
for the ways in which they should be obtained; in their use to show diffusion; and 
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in noting the elements of social organization and culture they contained” (p. 119); 
“No professor matched Boas’ efforts to produce fieldworkers in folklore and to 
support their researches and publications” (p. 121); and, regarding the Monograph 
series of the American Ethnological Society, of which Boas was editor from 1907 to 
1937 (as well as editing much folklore in the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
Publications which appeared between 1900 and 1930, and editing JAF from 1908 
to 1924), “It is as if the Society voted almost 20 to one in favor of folklore when 
Boas was its mentor, and better than 20 to one against in the two decades since”’ 
(p. 123). 

What Jacobs says about Boas as an interpreter and contributor to method and 
theory of folklore should be read in connection with other essays in this volume, 
insofar as it is appraisal and critique of Boas himself. As an appraisal and critique 
of folktale studies generally, it should also be related to his comments on Propp’s 
Morphology of the Folktale (JAF, LXXII [1959], 195-196) and his putting of his 
views into practice in The Content and Style of an Oral Literature (1959) (re- 
viewed by S. S. Newman, JAF, LX XIII [1960], 91-92). 

In general Jacobs praises Boas in the context of predecessors and contemporaries, 
but criticizes Boas in the light of present understandings and of what might or 
should have been done with folklore materials, especially with regard to structural 
identification of units, analysis of style, and sociocultural and psychological in- 
terpretation. The critical catalogue is rather long (most of pp. 129-134). Jacobs 
sums up: “Boas’ theoretical work in folklore therefore adds up to a lifetime of 
critical writing which was timely, and a very few suggestions toward constructive 
theory” (p. 135). But Jacobs concludes by highlighting the positive contribution to 
knowledge and theory of process which can be built upon the vast documentation 
of folklore for which Boas deserves credit, wherever, as in a number of cases, the 
material can be interpreted in the light of substantial ethnographic data. 

This is an excellent volume, and Jacobs is rivalled by others in conveying insight 
and admonition. But Jacobs’ analysis is without peer for its multiple significance, 
as a contribution to the narrative and the intellectual history of a scholar and a 
field, and as a pointing to the future. 

There are but a few minor comments to be made, and one major one. As to 
minor points: (1) The characterization of Boas’ writing on oral poetry (“less 
suggestive, because not even programmatic” [p. 135]) is not quite just to his 
expressed interest. Boas cites poetry as the first example of the “deeper problems 
of ethnology” for which linguistic knowledge is a necessary tool: 


When the question arises, for instance, of investigating the poetry of the Indians, no translation 
can possibly be considered as an adequate substitute for the original. The form of rhythm, the 
treatment of the language, the adjustment of text to music, the imagery, the use of metaphors, and 
all the numerous problems involved in any thorough investigation of the style of poetry, can be 
interpreted only by the investigator who has equal command of the ethnographical traits of the 
tribe and of their language. (“Introduction,” Handbook of American Indian Languages, BAE-B 40, 
Part I (Washington, 1911], p. 62.) 


Moreover, the conclusion of his “Introductory” remarks to the International 
Journal of American Linguistics which he founded urges that native forms of 
poetry should find a place in such a journal (I [1917], 8). (This was indeed pro- 
grammatic, for no articles on poetry per se have appeared in JJAL.) 

(2) To the stock of Boasian statements of theory and causal explanation should 
be added (from the “Introduction” to the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages again) that language may occasionally be a source of myth. Boas gives 
an example of homonymy giving rise to a myth among the Chinook (p. 71). 
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(3) Jacobs does not highlight the extent to which Boas used the results of his 
folktale studies as representative for a general theory of human culture. Leslie 
Spier, however, has used a section of Tsimshian Mythology to explicate the Boasian 
view of culture (“Historical Interrelation of Culture Traits,” in S. A. Rice, ed., 
Methods of Social Science (Chicago, 1931], pp. 449-457), and I shall indicate below 
a possible influence on his view of language. Jacobs does note The Mythology of 
the Bella Coola Indians (Jesup North Pacific Expedition Publications 1:25-127 
[1898]), as “an early writing which was especially rich in constructive suggestions 
of a general kind” (p. 130). Its conclusion is of considerable interest in regard to 
Boas’ general theoretical views, stating as it does that “All traits of culture can be 
fully understood only in connection with the whole culture of a tribe” and that 
“Historical analysis will furnish the data referring to the growth of ideas among 
different people; and comparisons of the processes of their growth will give us 
knowledge of the laws which govern the evolution and selection of ideas” (p. 127). 
Boas here balances a sort of functionalism, historical analysis, the comparative 
method, and even evolution (using the systematic nature of Bella Coola mythology 
as a criterion for its superiority to the mythologies of neighboring groups). 

All this only underscores Jacobs’ showing of Boas’ great concern with folklore. 
His ideas about folklore must be traced in publications dealing with other subjects, 
and his general ideas must be traced in publications dealing with folklore. 

The major limitation of Jacobs’ analysis has to do with language in relation to 
structural analysis. First, regarding Boas and structural analysis, Jacobs opposes 
Boas’ method in folklore (diffusionist and historical) to Boas’ method in linguistics 
(structural). He then inquires “why so outstanding a pioneer in structuralism 
never carried it over into folklore,” and finds a principal reason in his failure to 
formulate the essence of his methods, and to apply, deliberately, methods of 
analysis he had hit upon in language and visible arts (pp. 126-128). This interpreta- 
tion seems to me mistaken. 

On the one hand, regarding diffusion and history, Boas attributed great im- 
portance to diffusion as an explanation of linguistic features. Jacobs terms this 
interest ‘rather late and always minor” (p. 126), but Boas returned to it twice in 
major articles (“The Classification of American Languages,” American Anthro- 
pologist, XXII [1920], 367-376 and “Classification of American Indian Languages,” 
Language, V [1929], 1-7) and Roman Jakobson has described how much this 
conception meant to Boas (‘Franz Boas’ Approach to Language,” JJ/AL, X [1944], 
188-195). As to the relatively late emergence of this view, I think it quite significant 
that it did emerge after Boas’ demonstration of the significance of diffusion for 
interpreting folktales. In his response to the challenge posed by the classificatory 
work of Sapir, and Dixon and Kroeber, in the second decade of this century, these 
folktale results played a part, if not directly, then via his general view of culture. 
(Cf. his statement, “If these observations regarding the influence of acculturation 
upon language should be correct ... we should rather find a phenomenon which is 
parallel to the features characteristic of other ethnological phenomena—namely, 
a development from diverse sources which are gradually worked into a single 
cultural unit” (AA, XXII [1920], 375). 

On the other hand, regarding structural description, Boasian linguistic method 
would not be deemed “structural” in the modern sense. His method was non- 
traditional, inductive, in keeping with his fight against “the imposition of cate- 
gories derived from our culture upon foreign cultures” (p. 47, this volume), and 
his lesson to his students that “data had an order of their own” (p. 51, this volume). 
But if this is “structural,” his folktale work is structural to the same degree, as 
when he classified Tsimshian myths and tales in accord with their own named 
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categories, addox and mdtEsk. The limits of his descriptive approach are quite 
clear with regard to the sounds of language. Boas recognized that each language 
employs a finite set of definite sounds, and, in an article remarkably modern in its 
relevance (“On Alternating Sounds,” AA, II [1883], 47-53), he showed that foreign- 
ers misinterpret the sounds of another language in terms of their own phonetic 
habits. But Boas did not develop or use the structural conceptof the phoneme, 
which implies inferences from the internal relations of a system more than infer- 
ences from discrete pieces of reality. Boasian grammars itemize, on the whole, they 
do not structure. 

Thus the contrast between the quantity of diffusionist, historical analysis of 
folklore and the quantity of synchronic, proto-structural analysis of language in 
Boas’ output is correct, but does not cut deeply enough. The difference in bulk 
does not reflect a difference in kind, so far as method and theory go; the contrast is 
temporal rather than essential, reflecting the conditions, needs and opportunities 
of the time. Boas was interested in diffusion and history, less as a matter of origins 
than as a matter of outcomes, not for their own sake but for the light shed on 
culture as a historical product; and Boasian distrust of comparative method and 
reconstruction in linguistics went hand in hand with his lack of interest in the 
reconstructon of folktale types. Indeed, it is possible that for Boas there was a 
covert analogy between “process” as revealed in the historical analysis of tales and 
“process”’ as revealed in the descriptive analysis of language. Both concerned modes 
of assembling elements, the elements and the evidence of process merely coming to 
hand in different ways, the one through comparison of words within and between 
texts, the other through the comparison of texts within and between communities. 
In any event, I think we cannot hold to any essential contrast between Boas’ 
methods in folklore and in language. We must see his approach in both as con- 
sistently empirical (as against the methods of some predecessors), and as clearing 
the way for, but not quite occupying the ground of, his structurally-minded 
successors. 

Second, regarding the general problem of structural analysis in oral literature, 
Jacobs has argued vigorously for analysis of style and discovery of structural units, 
but he fails to consider the role of language. This is the more remarkable because, 
had Boas undertaken the structural analysis of oral literature for neglect of which 
Jacobs chides him, it is inconceivable that he would not have proceeded through 
close attention to linguistic detail. The quotation about poetry given above should 
make this evident. It is in fact the sad case that only Paul Radin’s Winnebago 
studies show much of such attention in work by American anthropologists. There 
even appears such a statement as that “good English versions are not invalidated 
by the absence of texts and the consequent loss of linguistic data” (AA, LXII [1960] 
703), as if the texts would be solely of linguistic interest. Despite the absurdity of 
imagining that none but linguists would miss the original texts of the Bible or 
Homer; despite the strictures of Boas, Sapir, Radin and Lowie appealing to the 
standards of other humanistic disciplines; despite the compelling analogy of the 
serious study of other arts, in which the nature of the medium is not neglected, 
some still ignore the fact that the structure of a myth or tale is a structure of words. 
How can any stylistic and structural study of a literature, oral or written, hope to 
hold the respect of scholars if it cannot handle the language of that literature? 
The linguistic medium is not all, but it is indispensable, and we may hope that 
the tools and analogy of modern linguistics will enable us better to accomplish 
the tasks which Jacobs so rightly sets. 

With this final caveat, then, it must be said that here and in other studies Jacobs 
stands at the forefront of creative, relevant scholarship in folklore today. 

University of California Dei H. HyMes 
Berkeley, California 
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FROM THE RECORD REviEW EDITOR 


The Northern singing tradition in the United States has been one of the least 
well represented on available recordings. Especially important then are two of the 
albums recently issued by the Library of Congress Archive of American Folk Song 
under a special grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Folk Music from Wisconsin 
(AAFS L55) was collected 1940-41 and 1946 under the leadership of Helene 
Stratman-Thomas, who edited this album illustrating facets of the state’s English 
language tradition. A number of the pieces indicate general westward migration 
in the Northern tradition—a game song, the common but rarely presented “Lord 
Lovell,” “Reynard,” and a “Sally” form of “Springfield Mountain.” A splendid 
variant of “Brennan on the Moor” came via Canada, and out-migration is 
represented by a “Drowsy Sleeper’ collected in Illinois. The “Kaintucks” are 
represented by two songs from the Jacobs family tradition and a “Billy Vanero” 
learned by the singer from a Kentucky ballet. ““The Lakes of Ponchartrain” entered 
via Georgia. “The Milwaukee Fire” is more local in theme than in any other way, 
but a “Cranberry Song” seems a local growth. The woods tradition contributes not 
only “The Little Brown Bulls” and “Shantyman’s Life,” but a number of in- 
strumental tunes, one performed on a form of the “lumberjack cello.” ‘This album 
does a great deal within its limits. 

More extensive and needed examples from the logger tradition are furnished 
by Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks (AAFS L56) edited by E. C. Beck. All but 
one of these excellent performances were collected by Alan Lomax in 1938 from 
aged woodsmen, now dead. The songs are sung in the old way; there are a number 
of illustrations of the declamando ending, from the single syllable of “Once More 
A-Lumbering Go” to almost an entire long line in one variant of “The Jam at 
Gerry's Rock.” The other copy of “The Jam” is an excellent example of slow, 
deliberate rendition. Many important traditional songs are here—“Michigan- 
1-O,” “Jack Haggerty,” “The Wild Mustard River,” as well as ““The Lumberjack’s 
Alphabet” and such experience songs as ‘““Turner’s Camp on the Chippewa.” 

The values of the previously mentioned albums are generally self-evident, al- 
though the editors could have made some of them more explicit. One self-evident 
drawback is the poor quality of reproduction, even more true of the other two LC 
albums to be noticed. Almost everything that can happen in a field recording 
shows up in these issues. Recording equipment was primitive, and modern 
playback equipment magnifies distortion and extraneous noise. The original 
recordings may have deteriorated. And the re-mmastering was certainly not up to 
commercial standards. Yet one is willing to believe that the staff of the Archive are 
doing the best possible job with the meager support that is the shame of an 
affluent nation. But the financial problems make other actions more questionable. 

In 1943 when the first recordings were issued by the Archive, the need was for 
any authentic performances, as many as possible illustrating as much as possible. 
Through the years albums have represented many areas of traditional song and 
tale. But with the spate of recordings in the wake of the LP revolution and the 
folksong renaissance, a re-examination of the function of LC issues is certainly in 
order. To introduce with such comment the two albums of Child Ballads Tradition- 
al in the United States (AAFS L57, L58) might seem fatuous. But admitting that 
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the Child ballad is a significant area of selection, one can still find reason to 
question the purpose of these selections. The twenty variants of sixteen (or seven- 
teen) ballads in these albums add but seven (or eight) numbers to the LC issues of 
Child items (45, 56, 167-250, 208, 272, 283, 289). Are the new variants of previously 
issued ballads significant? The variants of “The Two Sisters,” ‘““The Golden 
Vanity,’ and “The Cherry Tree Carol,” for example, are not strikingly different. 
Previous LC issues were overwhelmingly from the South. The sectional balance in 
these albums is only slightly better: Kentucky: 7; Kentucky via Wisconsin, 2; 
Virginia, 3; Tennessee, 1; Florida, 1; Arkansas, 1; Maine, 1; Wisconsin via Cali- 
fornia, 3; California, 1. Though there are differing styles of performance, no point 
is made of this; but all performances are unaccompanied. 

There are important items in these albums: the unique “Sir Lionel” from Sam 
Harmon of Tennessee, contrasted with a “Bangum” form; a beautifully ornament- 
ed early rendition of “Lord Bateman” by the late Aunt Molly Jackson; the per- 
formance of “There Was an Old and Wealthy Man’ (272) by one of Sharp’s 
singers; and the rare ‘““The King’s Love Letter’ (208) from Florida. But cannot the 
issues of the Archive of American Folk Song be better calculated to fit the needs 
of the scholarly community which consumes them? Bertrand A. Bronson’s notes 
give an adequate general history of each ballad and comment on the significance 
of some of the variants. There is no comment on performance. 

The American Revolution Through Its Songs and Ballads (Heirloom HL502), 
sung and narrated by Bill Bonyun, J. Anthony Scott, and Gene Bonyun, was not an 
easy task. The research is commendable, but if the aim was to interest the laity, the 
album does not seem particularly successful. Neither the performances nor the 
material contributes to listening pleasure. The album may, however, demonstrate 
why so many of these topical songs died. On the other hand, Joe Glazer’s rendition 
of Songs of Work and Freedom (Washington WR-460) is pleasant—and fits some 
of the modern topical songs fairly well. The fact that Glazer is not attempting to 
re-create an earlier style makes more significant the somewhat pallid rendering of 
songs like “Solidarity Forever” and “Hard Times in the Mill’’ as an example of 
labor singing today. Edith Fowke’s brief historical notes are examples of her good 
work in the book from which this album is ‘drawn. 

Three albums of reissues are of some interest. Singing’ the Blues (Camden CAL 
588) is a great bargain if only for Leadbelly’s 1940 recording of “Goodmorning 
Blues” and the hitherto unreleased 1930 “Yellow Dog Blues’’ by Lizzie Miles. 
The Singing Ranger (Camden CAL 514) by Hank Snow—who went from the 
Nova Scotia folk to become a Nashville country-western artist—includes ‘“The 
Engineer’s Child” and “Ben Dewberry’s Final Run.” Folksay: Volume I & II is 
again available from Stinson (SLP #5), now reorganized on the West Coast. The 
album recalls the freshness of the early urban revival—the irrepressible Woody 
Guthrie, a mellowing Leadbelly, the enthusiastic Pete Seeger, the developing Josh 
White, the questing city singers—before the development of cult and commercial 
extravaganza. 

One of the main directions of the extravaganza is shown in Folk Scene U.S.A. 
(Roulette R/S25121) by The Cumberland Three: half fake songs and half folk- 
songs restyled in the wake of the Kingston Trio. What is to the point is the extent 
to which an idiom with an American folk base is becoming a medium for talented 
youth. The three young Scandinavian actors called The Windjammers (Victor 
LPM /LSP 2196), for examples, frenetically emote material which is sometimes 
strange indeed—“Cacklin’ Hen—Rubber Dolly” turns into “March of the 
Vikings,” and “Buffalo Gals” becomes “Beatnik Bill.” (The only item labeled 
“traditional” is ‘““Venezuela’’!) Our taste and concept of purity cannot hide the 
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fact of these cultural images which are making anachronisms of such presentations 
as Charles Haywood’s privately issued Program of Folk Songs and Aaltje Van 
Denburg’s Somebody’s Tall and Handsome (Van-Ayr VA 33-101A). Neither the 
translations for the concert stage nor the dulcet simplicities for the woman's club 
represent the vital force that folksong is exerting on the present musical scene. 
The final effect cannot be predicted. 


D. K. WiLcus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Rap-a-Tap-Tap: English Folk Songs Miss Pringle Never Taught Us. Sung by Frank 
Purslow and John Pearce. Recorded and edited by Peter Kennedy. (London: 
Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop, 1960. 12” LP, Folklore F-LET-1. Album notes. 
£2.2 postpaid. $6.) 


Though nowhere so marked on the record itself, which is, as a matter of fact, 
without either manufacturer’s name or title—the title given above being that 
featured on the record-sleeve with a fantastic fetichistic drawing of a tight-mouthed 
brunette in her scanties—this recording is a sort of musical supplement to two 
recent volumes of texts without music, edited by James Reeves from the manuscripts 
of Cecil Sharp (The Idiom of the People), and Baring-Gould, H. E, D. Hammond, 
and others (The Everlasting Circle). Most of the texts on the recording are taken 
from these works, but without mention of them, crediting simply ‘Manuscript 
Collections in the Library of the English Folk Dance and Song Society.”” The use 
of the name of this Society, in connection with this record, is, if done with the 
permission of the Society and with cognizance of the form under which the record 
would be merchandised, the principal folkloristic and historical importance of the 
enterprise. 

Among the texts included are “Rap-a-Tap-Tap” (i.e. ‘““The Chandler’s Shop’), 
“Blow the Candle Out,” “The Butcher and the Parson,” “The Crabfish”—which 
is one of the oldest surviving erotic songs in English, and based on a Levantine 
folktale—“The Friar in the Well” (Child No. 276), “The Sailor Cut Down in His 
Prime,” “Whistle Daughter, Whistle,” and other mild erotica of this kind. The 
singing ranges from weak to ludicrous, with instrumental accompaniments and 
album notes of similar quality. One is surprised to find the editing responsibility 
taken here by Peter Kennedy, who has collaborated with Alan Lomax on English 
folksong recordings of a much higher standard. This recording seems to have been 
inspired by the commercial success of Oscar Brand's “Bawdy Song” albums and 
Ed McCurdy’s excellently sung “Dalliance” series, in America. The first of the 
McCurdy records is, in fact, currently being pirated in London, also without 
manufacturer’s name, under the reported title Tudor (or) Elizabethan Songs. 
As examples of the much touted Anglo-American “revival” (i.e. commercial 
exploitation) of folksinging, both these displays of record-purveyor initiative— 
Rap-a-Tap-Tap and the McCurdy piracy—are unpromising in the extreme. 

In his astonishing and deeply interpretive new Folk Songs of North America 
(London: Cassell, 1960, p. xviii), Alan Lomax makes this profound comparison 
between the erotic folksong of Britain and America: 


in Great Britain ... in spite of surface conformity, the old permissive patterns keep their potency 
to this day. Below the reserved and often dour exterior of the Briton, one discovers an easy and 
natural acceptance of the pleasures of the flesh and the bed, foreign to folk psychology in America, 
where a sense of sin is at the marrow of folklore. Few traces of the paganism of Britain are found 
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in the United States. The great mass of gently erotic ditties still common and broadcastable [!] in 
England and Scotland live in America mainly in the nether-world of ‘dirty songs.’ 

After many years of collecting in both countries, I am profoundly impressed by the comparative 
paganism and resignation of Britain, as contrasted with the Puritanism and free aggressiveness of 


American. The British song-tradition in America has been censored, both conscientiously and 
consciously. 


It is already over two years ago that the B.B.C. broadcast a splendid program of 
what Lomax here calls the “gently erotic ditties” of England and Scotland superbly 
sung by Ewan MacColl, whose unerring musicianship and deeply virile voice are 
one of the most moving experiences on folksong records in English. It is un- 
fortunate that this B.B.C. broadcast has never been made available commercially. 
It is even more unfortunate that the commercial recording here under review—the 
first of its kind publicly issued in England—did not avail itself of singers and 
presentation worthy of the material. That is the sort of thing that gives sex a bad 
name. If there could be imagined to be the slightest relation between this travesty 
of English country songs and the real erotico-musical folklore of England before 
World War I, one would see in it simply another corroboration of George Mikes’ 
devastating summing-up: The English have no sex life—they have hot-water 
bottles. Nothing of the surviving sexual paganism of Britain, remarked upon by 
Lomax, is to be found in the unreviving “revival” folksonging of the present record, 
except perhaps in the tiptoe courage of its mere existence. It should be observed 
that nothing of similar daring, however mild, has yet appeared under equally 
austere institutional auspices in the United States, and it is a fairly safe bet that 
nothing ever will. 

G. LEGMAN 
La Clé des Champs 
Valbonne (A.M.) France 
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